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William Boteler: A Cromwellian Oligarch 
By Paut H. Harpacre 


vat ate THE MOST important experiments of the period of the 
Protectorate in England was establishment of the Major Gen- 
erals, From autumn 1655 until spring 1657, local administration was 
in their hands. Extolled by Oliver Cromwell and anathematized by 
his adversaries, they furnish a notable example of Puritanism in 
power. 

Of the eleven Major Generals, William Boteler was most exe- 
crated by the opponents of the Protectorate. On this account it is 
somewhat surprising that he, alone of the eleven, is not represented 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. In addition to Boteler’s 
deserving study as an arbitrary local official, his outstanding advo- 
cacy of liberty of conscience repays investigation, for by it is eluci- 
dated the Puritan concept of toleration. 

William was the son of Neville Boteler, of Barnwell, Northamp- 
tonshire, but of his life before the Civil Wars nothing appears to be 
known.* During the First Civil War he captained a troop of horse 
in a local regiment,’ and he again served in 1648, receiving the 

1Quarter Sessions Records of the County of Northampton. Files for 6 Charles 1 


and Commonwealth (A.D. 1630, 1657, 1657-8), ed. Joan Wake (“Publications of the 
Northamptonshire Record Society,” I [Hereford,1924]), 252. 


2Colonel Lydcot’s regiment. See Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642- 
1660, ed. C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (London, 1911), II, 998. 
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thanks of the Commons for his good offices while leading North- 
amptonshire forces in quelling a Royalist revolt.* A little later he 
was ordered by Parliament to raise a troop of horse to secure the 
county.‘ Little is known of the nature of his Civil War service, al- 
though he is said to have demolished the houses of certain Royalists, 
and to have caused timber to be sawed out of the walls of others for 
the purpose of erecting buildings elsewhere.* 

Boteler attended meetings of the Army Council in November and 
December 1648, but his only recorded speech at this time was made 
in the following month during the debate on the article of the 
Agreement of the People concerning religion. The clause under de- 
- bate provided for the maintenance of able teachers by the state for 
instruction of the people and confutation of heresy, error, or what- 
ever was contrary to sound doctrine. Boteler exposed a fundamental 
weakness of this scheme: 


Truth, and light and knowledge has still gone under the name of errours 
and heresies, and still they have put these Esau’s garments uppon Jacob’s 
back. And in that regard (that for the most parte truth and light go 
under the name of errour and heresy) wee shall give occasion to our 
Adversaries to raile against us in every pulpitt; and make itt their worke 
nott to discover truth and preach sound doctrine, butt to raile against 
honest men.® 


But the Agreement as finally presented to Parliament was not al- 
tered so far as this stipulation was concerned. 

Boteler was back in Northamptonshire soon afterward, and in 
May was given thanks for suppressing seditious papers.’ During the 


8Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles 1, ed. W. D. 
Hamilton, vol. for 1648-49 (London, 1893), p. 115. 

‘Journals of the House of Lords (n.p., n.d.), X, 328, 365; Journals of the House 
of Commons (n.p., n.d.), V, 625. 

5Peter Whalley, The History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire. Compiled 
from the Manuscript Collections of the Late Learned Antiquary Jobn Bridges, Esq. 
(Oxford, 1791), II, 373. 

®T he Clarke Papers, Selections from the Papers of William Clarke, Secretary to 
the Council of the Army, 1647-1649, and to General Monck and the Commanders 
of the Army in Scotland, 1651-1660, ed. C. H. Firth (“Publications of the Camden 
Society,” n.s., XLIX, LIV, LX1, LXII [London, 1891-1901]), II (1894), 173, 272-73. 

"Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, ed. Mary Anne Everett Green, vol. 
for 1649-50 (London, 1875), p. 125-26 (hereafter cited Cal. S. P., Dom.). 
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same month he took a leading part in crushing the mutiny of 
Thompson, a Leveller, at Burford. Possibly as a result of his swift 
action, Cromwell informed him that he was to be major to Colonel 
Harrison’s regiment in Suffolk, although this appointment was 
apparently not made, for in June 1649 he was still performing 
official duties in Northamptonshire, and in November one Winthrop 
was major of Harrison’s regiment and later became colonel.* The 
following year he was made a commissioner for the better propaga- 
tion of the gospel in South Wales.’ 

Boteler next achieved prominence in 1652. During March John 
Owen proposed to Parliament’s Committee for the Propagation of 
the Gospel the continuance of an established church. Boteler and 
five others protested against any state-endowed church; they also 
opposed the plan on the ground that it restricted toleration to Chris- 
tians. A paper was drawn up and presented to the committee. In it 
four questions were asked: (1) whether Jesus did not furnish his 
spirit to his laborers and bear witness to their services without the 
testimony and reward of men, (2) whether it was not the will of 
God that there must be heresies, in order that those who were ap- 
proved might be made manifest, and whether it was not his pleasure 
that the judgment and condemnation of false teachers and heretics 
be left to himself, (3) whether for civil powers to assign judg- 
ment in religious matters was not against the liberties given by Jesus 
to his people, and (4) whether it was not the duty of magistrates 
to allow Jews, whose conversion was looked for, to live freely and 
peaceably among them. These were advanced positions and at- 
tracted the attention of Roger Williams, then in London, who re- 
printed the paper with a eulogistic commentary.”° 


8Bulstrode Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affairs from the Beginning of the 
Reign of Charles the First to the Happy Restoration of King Charles the Second 
(Oxford, 1853), Ill, 37; The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with an 
Introduction, Notes and a Sketch of bis Life, ed. Wilbur Cortez Abbott and Cath- 
erine D. Crane, II (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), 77; Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. Green, 1649- 
50, p. 198, 

®Acts and Ordinances, ed. Firth and Rait, II, 343. 


10T he Fourth Paper, Presented by Maior Butler. ... Together with a Testimony 
... by R. W. (London, for Giles Calvert, 1652). Reprinted with an introduction 
and notes by C. S. Brigham for the Club for Colonial Reprints (Providence, R.I, 
1903). 
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During 1653-54 Boteler was occupied in local governmental duties 
as a justice of the peace for Northamptonshire. The Council of State 
referred various informations to him, and warned him on one occa- 
sion of a supposedly seditious meeting of ten thousand persons in 
Warwickshire on the pretense of bear-baiting."* He was also a judge 
for the relief of poor prisoners, and a commissioner for the ejection 
of scandalous ministers.’ In December 1654, however, he was in 
London, being one of a group of officers who met at St. James’s and 
drew up a petition on behalf of liberty of conscience, which Par- 
liament was threatening to restrict.* He seems to have been re- 
spected by Cromwell; and according to Mark Noble, a William 
Boteler was knighted by the Protector in 1653 or 1654, although it 
is not clear whether it was he or the Sir William Butler who sat 
for Bedfordshire in the Parliaments of 1654-55 and 1656-58.* Bo- 
teler is also said to have been present in the Protector’s chamber at 
his death, and to have transmitted one version of Cromwell’s last 
prayer.”® 

Late in 1654 the government received a number of alarming re- 
ports about conditions in Bristol. Several factors were involved, but 
the principal ones were apprehension as to the likelihood of a Royal- 
ist insurrection, differences at the election of city burgesses, and the 
increased activities of the Quakers. Boteler was sent to Bristol with 
two troops of horse. He recommended the establishment of a gar- 
rison for the city, heard both parties to the municipal quarrel, and 
investigated the Quakers. He was described as proceeding im- 
partially and was praised in letters to the government.’* The Royal- 
ist revolt of 1655 took him away, however, and in March of that 
year he was at Salisbury with half of Colonel James Berry’s cavalry 
regiment, intending to assault the enemy. Two weeks later, after 

11Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. Green, 1653-54 (1879), p. 171; ibid., 1654 (1880), pp. 67, 89. 

12Acts and Ordinances, ed. Firth and Rait, II, 759, 973. 

18Clarke Papers, ed. Firth, III (1899), 11. 


14Mark Noble, Memoirs of the Protectorate-House of Cromwell . . . (Birming- 
ham, 1784), II, 538; cf. W. D. Pink in Notes and Queries, 8th ser., IV (1893), 129. 

15Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Nonconformists .. . 
(New York, 1858), II, 181, where the prayer is printed. 

164 Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, Esq.; Secretary, First, to the 
Council of State, and Afterwards to the Two Protectors, Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 1742), III, 153-54, 161, 165, 169-72, 176-77. 
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the uprising had been subdued, he was urging the execution of jus- 
tice on the late offenders.” 

Although Boteler had never held permanent rank in an established 
regiment—his former appointments being in local organizations— 
probably as a result of Cromwell’s favor or confidence in him as an 
administrator, he was given command of the counties of Northamp- 
ton, Bedford, Rutland, and Huntingdon in October 1655, when the 
Major Generals were established.** His primary concern was the 
militia, which he reorganized extensively, at all times taking pre- 
cautions to prevent sedition among the troops.”® 

It is clear that Boteler carried himself with arrogance in all his 
dealings with the Royalists. It was complained that he addressed 
one person of quality as “Sirrah,” and threatened to make him pro- 
claim Charles a traitor or eat his sword.”° His main efforts with re- 
gard to the defeated party were devoted to exacting security for 
their peaceable behavior from all who had borne arms against the 
Commonwealth, and to imposing the ten per cent tax on any who 
owned property the income from which was £ 100 a year or more. 
There was much complaint against these demands. When the Roy- 
alists of Northamptonshire were assembled, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, who had been imprisoned and heavily fined for his delinquency, 
was called on to enter into a bond with no restriction as to time. 
This would, he protested, have been a perpetual encumbrance on 
his estate, and would have prevented him from raising any money 
by the sale of lands. He appears to have balked in unmistakable 
terms. “His lordship’s so publique and peremptory refusing it be- 
fore many other of the cavaleers,” related Boteler, “Ile assure you, 
made some of them putt the same resolution on, and had certeinly 


11 bid., 191, 243, 309; Cal. S. P., Dom., ed Green, 1655 cage 80; Sir Charles 
Firth, assisted by Godfrey Davies, The Regimental History of Cromwell's Army 
(Oxford, 1940), I, 244. 


18§, R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1656 
(London, 1903), III, 340. 


19State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Birch, IV, 156. 

20The Nicholas Papers. Correspondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of 
State, ed. George F. Warner (“Publications of the Camden Society,” n.s., XL, L, 
LVII; 3rd ser., XXXI [London, 1886-1920]), III (1897), 261-62. For a description 
of his arbitrary proceedings against Royalists in 1658, see Margaret M. and Francis 
P. Verney, Memoirs of the Verney Family ... , Il (London, 1894), 415. 
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caused an unhansome slurr to our proceedings, had I not upon his 
lordshipp’s refusall declared him a prisoner.” Both Boteler and 
Northampton appealed for support to the Protector, but in this case 
the latter won his point, and although he was required to give a 
bond, it was for a year only rather than an indefinite period.” 

Boteler visited each of the rest of his counties in turn. In Bed- 
fordshire he found the county commissioners willing and eager to 
proceed against delinquents, and no further opposition from Royal- 
ists was reported anywhere.” The records of the central registrar 
show that 98 persons under his rule, distributed as follows, gave 
security: 

Northamptonshire - 44 


Rutlandshire - 41 
Huntingdonshire - 4 
Bedfordshire - 9 


With these figures may be compared those relating to some of Bo- 
teler’s colleagues: 


Berry Worcestershire II 
Disbrowe Gloucestershire 316 
Whalley Warwickshire 8 
Worsley Staffordshire 1089 


British Museum Add. MS 34,013 (film in Huntington Library). 


Decimations effected by Boteler amounted to about £3,000. In 
February 1656 he submitted the following figures: 


Northamptonshire (36 names) £1,600 6s. 
Huntingdonshire (5 names) 279 =—«10 
Rutlandshire (9 names) 436—s 8 od. 
Bedfordshire (16 names) 668 6 II 





£2,984 1s. 8d. 
State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Birch, IV, 511-13. 


A good deal of attention was given to the selection of local of- 
ficials. Two of Boteler’s reports concern recommendations of candi- 


21State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Birch, IV, 189-90; Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. 
Green, 1655-56 (1882), pp. 70, 154. 
22State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Birch, IV, 218. 
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dates for sheriff, and a third recounts how the mayor of Bedford 
was forced to resign, and the resulting improvement of the position 
of the godly party there.” 

The punishment of profane and idle persons was not ignored. 
Boteler speedily arrested several such on his arrival in Bedfordshire, 
including drunken men, vagrants, seducers, and “ranting blades”; 
and he urged measures to enable him to rid his territory of such 
persons.™* 

In religious matters he was equally severe. He seized a Roman 
Catholic priest and was strenuous in his efforts to suppress Quak- 
ers.** The seeming contradiction between Boteler’s earlier advocacy 
of toleration and his subsequent harshness as Major General illus- 
trates a fundamental feature of seventeenth-century Puritanism. In 
the van of strivers for freedom of conscience, he oppressed those he 
considered guilty of blasphemy with all the bigotry of the over- 
righteous. Like Cromwell, he regarded Roman Catholics as agents 
of a foreign power: “I look upon them as enemies; and upon that 
account, would not have them have the liberties of the laws.”** At 
first he adopted a moderate policy toward the Quakers. At the trial 
of William Dewsbury, who brought Quakerism to Northampton- 
shire, Boteler is reported to have said that since the Protector’s 
original intention to suppress Quakerism had failed, he, Boteler, 
would try the alternative of releasing them. Accordingly, Dewsbury 
was put under guard and escorted out of the country." But such 
measures failing to curb the activities of the sect, Boteler resorted to 
more drastic expedients. He broke up their meetings and jailed the 
leaders, on one occasion imprisoning sixteen without trial. George 
Fox accosted him at the time of his visit to Cromwell in 1656 and 
upbraided him as “a shame to Christianity and religion,” but Boteler, 
wrote Fox, “fled away.”** As the Quakers complained in 1659, 


281 bid., 207, 234, 632. *4[bid., 218, 633, 695-96. 

*5[bid., 247, 274. 

26Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in the Parliaments of Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659, ed. J. T. Rutt (London, 1828), II, 152. 


27T he First Publishers of Truth.” Being Early Records (Now First Printed) of 
the Introduction of Quakerism into the Counties of England and Wales, ed. Nor- 
man Penney (London, 1907), p. 198. 


28The Journal of George Fox, ed. Norman Penney (Cambridge, 1911), I, 261. 


a] 
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“There might be a great volume writ of the wicked tyrannical ac- 
tions of this man in the last 4 years. A shame to the nation.” 

Boteler was charged with a variety of details of local administra- 
tion which must have consumed much of his time. Proceedings for 
repair of lanes, action against counterfeiters, collection of money 
for relief of sufferers from a fire, and investigation of the behavior 
of sequestered preachers all appear in the record of his duties as 
Major General.*° 

On 20 August 1656, Boteler was returned one of the six knights 
for the county of Northamptonshire to serve in the Parliament of 
that year. The manner in which he secured his own election and 
that of the other five is related as follows: 


The freeholders, by the appointment of Major-General Butler, were 
assembled on Kettering-heath; and the Sheriff having read the writ, the 
Major named himself and the five following Gentlemen, Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Mr. Crew the younger, the Lord Cleypole, James Langham 
Esq. and Major Blake. Having first named Sir Gilbert, he rode around 
the heath with a party of his own, crying a Pickering, a Pickering, and 
coming to the Sheriff ordered him to set him down as duly elected. The 
other five were successively returned in the same manner. At the same 
time Colonel Benson with a large body of electors was on the heath, and 
proposed, without any notice being taken of his nomination, Mr. 
Knightley, and other considerable Gentlemen of the county.** 


In Parliament he spoke against indulging heresies such as that of 
the Quaker, James Naylor. He also opposed making Cromwell king, 


29Joseph Besse, A Collection of the Sufferings of the People Called Quakers ... 
(London, 1753), I, 529-30; Extracts from State Papers Relating to Friends, 1654 to 
1672, ed. Norman Penney (London, 1913), p. 8; Journal of Friends’ Historical 
Society, VII (1910), 150. 

80Quarter Sessions Records of the County of Northampton, ed. Wake, p. 138; 
Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. Green, 1656-57 (1883), pp. 99, 200; ibid., 1657-58 (1884), p. 49. 

31Whalley, History and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, Il, 383. Boteler must 
have been affluent by now. According to a contemporary pamphlet, his emolu- 
ments totaled £1,025 115, 8d. per annum (A Narrative of the Late Parliament . . . 
1657, in The Harleian Miscellany: A Collection of Scarce, Curious, and Entertain- 
ing Pamphlets and Tracts, as Well in Manuscript as in Print, ed. William Oldys 
and Thomas Park, III [London, 1809], 455). In 1652 he had bought Mansfield Park, 
confiscated from the marquis of Newcastle (Calendar of the Proceedings of the 
Committee for Compounding, &c., 1643-1660, ed. Mary Anne Everett Green, III 
[London, 1891], 1735). 
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asking whether England should return to Egypt again. In March 
1657 he was teller for the “noes” on the vote of the clause amending 
the Remonstrance to ask the Protector to assume the kingship, but 
Firth says that he was probably one of a deputation of officers who 
urged Cromwell to accept the Petition and Advice.* In February 
1658 he advocated a second chamber, urging the new lords’ quali- 
fications of religion and faithfulness to the Commonwealth. In the 
following month he was given command of the General’s Regiment 
of Horse when Packer was dismissed.** 

About April 1658 Boteler earned much notoriety by his proceed- 
ings against Sir Thomas Hatton and his descendants, whom he had 
turned out of certain lands claimed by them for debts, but which 
were seized by Boteler since the debtor was a delinquent. Complaint 
was made in Parliament in April 1659; the committee for grievances 
gave the opinion that Boteler’s action was unjust and illegal, and a 
heated debate took place. “This gentleman robbed me, and keeps 
my goods to this day,” charged one member. “His actions are gen- 
erally, all over Northamptonshire, cried out against.” Boteler vindi- 
cated himself on the basis of a letter from the late Protector, and he 
was apparently defended by John Thurloe, whose opinion at an 
earlier time would have carried the greatest weight, he having been 
secretary to both Oliver and his son. Others, like Major General 
Kelsey, also came to Boteler’s aid, urging that a soldier might not 
dispute the orders of his superiors. But Parliament was in no mood 
to listen to arguments in favor of the Major Generals, and it was 
symptomatic of the popular detestation of military government that 
Boteler was deprived of his office as justice of the peace and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up an impeachment against him.** 

82Diary of Thomas Burton, ed. Rutt, I, 25; Calendar of the Clarendon State 
Papers Preserved in the Bodleian Library, Ill, ed. W. D. Macray (Oxford, 1876), 


21§; see also Boteler’s letter to Montagu on the sad condition of the nation, 9 
January 1657 (Clarke Papers, ed. Firth, III, 85 n, 3). 

883Commons’ Journals, VII, 511; C. H. Firth, The Last Years of the Protectorate, 
1656-1658 (London, 1909), I, 151. 

84Diary of Thomas Burton, ed. Rutt, Il, 407. 

85Firth and Davies, Regimental History, I, 73. 

86Commons’ Journals, VII, 636; Diary of Thomas Burton, ed. Rutt, IV, 403-12; 
State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Birch, VII, 653; State Papers Collected by Ed- 
ward, Earl of Clarendon ..., ed. R. Scrope and T. Monkhouse, III (Oxford, 1786), 
453+ 
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Boteler’s prominence was now terminated. He was discharged 
from his regiment in May 1659, and when he was proposed as Quar- 
termaster General in July, another relation of his dealings in North- 
amptonshire was read and his nomination was defeated, Colonel 
John Butler receiving the office instead.*’ He was, however, given 
command of a troop of horse, and was appointed a militia commis- 
sioner for Northamptonshire.” 

At the Restoration, Boteler was suggested for exception from the 
Act of Oblivion, but was saved by a vote in the Commons of 160- 
131.°° He was, nevertheless, imprisoned in the Tower in 1665, 
whence he wrote several letters to Arlington and others, begging 
for release and promising to live submissively, although he could 
not, he said, conform to the Church of England. The last notice of 
him occurs in May 1670, when he was arrested as a great conventi- 
cler.*° The date of his death is not known. 

Boteler exemplifies the best and worst in Puritanism. He probably 
saw the hand of God in the defeat of the Royalists and felt fully 
justified in humbling them and in taking whatever steps were neces- 
sary to insure their exclusion from public affairs. His illegal action 
in securing his own election and that of his nominees to the Par- 
liament of 1656 has already been related. The same care was exer- 
cised in his recommendations of candidates for public office, in the 
removal of the mayor of Bedford in order to improve the position 
there of what he styled “the godly party,” and in the pressure which 
he brought to bear against a candidate for the Parliament of 1659 
who had been with King Charles at Oxford during the war.** In 
religious matters, while he subscribed to the tenet that the judgment 
and condemnation of heretics should be left to God, those whom he 


87Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. Green, 1658-59 (1885), p. 384; Commons’ Journals, VII, 
704, 710; Firth and Davies, Regimental History, I, 74. 

88Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. Green, 1659-69 (1886), pp. 83, 112, 566; Acts and Ordi- 
nances, ed. Firth and Rait, II, 1438. He is also mentioned in a newsletter of No- 
vember 1659 as being secretary to Whitelock (Clarke Papers, ed. Firth, IV [1901], 
300), there being spoken of as “decimating Butler.” 

39Commons’ Journals, VIII, 64-65. 

40Cal. S. P., Dom., ed. Green, 1664-65 (1863), p. 538; ibid., 1670 (1895), p. 235. 
The evidence concerning him after the Restoration is collected in Brigham’s notes 
to The Fourth Paper, pp. 37-38. 

“1State Papers of John Thurloe, ed. Birch, VII, 627-28. 
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regarded as blasphemous or politically disloyal found no sympathy 
in his eyes. This tendency reveals him as a product of his time. In 
all these respects he reflects many of the characteristics of Crom- 
well, although never Cromwell’s vision and largeness of mind. As 
an administrator, Boteler, like his colleagues, set a notable example 
of efficiency in local government. On the other hand, as the debate 
in 1659 on his conduct clearly showed, the rule of the Major Gen- 
erals had bred nothing but hostility and resentment toward the gov- 
ernment of the Puritans, and, as much as anything else, paved the 
way for the restoration of king and constitution. 
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“Silver-tongued Smith,” Paragon of 
Elizabethan Preachers 


By Joun L. Lievsay* 


hae PRINTED SERMONS of any age are likely to prove but dull, 
and many a student of Elizabethan letters can attest the weari- 
ness of the flesh attendant upon the study of that particular variety 
of the making of books. Yet here and there amidst the confusion of 
pulpit oratory and denunciation the patient reader will discover an 
occasional bright rift in the fog of dullness. When he does, the sense 
of grateful relief may easily lead him to exaggerate the excellence 
of the particular sermon or preacher responsible for the unwonted 
gleam. In such circumstances he must look for the corroborative 
testimony of other readers before he feels free to trust his own be- 
numbed judgment. But when the radiance persists through two fat 
octavo volumes, he may well spare the other witnesses, however 
numerous and competent. 

And to the moving eloquence of Henry Smith’—“Silver-tongued 
Smith,”—reader or lecturer at St. Clement Danes, a cloud of wit- 
nesses, Elizabethan and later, can readily be summoned. Indeed, for 
a few brief years in the late 80’s and early go’s he may well be de- 
scribed as the most popular London preacher, “the prime preacher 
of the nation.”* It was John Selden’s dictum that “to preach long; 
low’d; and Damnation is [the] way to be cryd up,”* as “cryd up” 
Smith undeniably and deservedly was—for none of Selden’s reasons. 
What the peculiar appeal and excellence of his preaching were, so 


*This study is based, in part, i materials gathered while the writer was holder 
of a research fellowship in The Folger aera aig 

1Discordant and unsatisfactory biographical sketches of Henry Smith may be 
found in The Dictionary of National Biography (by Thompson Cooper), in 
Thomas Fuller’s The Church-History of Britain (1655), and prefixed to Thomas 
Smith’s edition, The Works of Henry Smith, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1866-67). All 
references to Smith’s sermons, unless otherwise indicated, are to the text provided 
in this last-named work. 

2Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed, Philip Bliss (1813), I, 604. 


8Table Talk of John Selden, ed. Sir Frederick Pollock (London, 1927), p. 39. 
13 
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far as they have been preserved in his printed sermons, it is the ob- 
ject of this study to make clear. 


I 

The temper of Smith’s mind and the quality of his thought very 
quickly appear. The reader’s first and most lasting impression is that 
of a transparent sincerity and earnestness. Seldom does anything 
that Smith says have about it the least air of strain or artificiality; all 
seems genuine, direct. Partly this impression is perhaps the result of 
an extremely simple style, but the attitude of mind that it reflects is 
also no doubt partly the cause of that very simplicity. Smith’s ob- 
servations are often keen, his tone (where “papists” are not con- 
cerned) charitable and reasonable; his expression is refreshingly 
ingenious and telling, though not often evolved from subtle reason- 
ing. He could, it appears,‘ upon occasion allow himself to wander 
among the intricacies of doctrinal speculation or controversy; but 
he deliberately chose to speak simply to his simple auditors. ‘Therein 
lies much of the charm and power of his sermons. 

In one respect Smith differed signally from many contemporary 
preachers of Puritan leanings. He was not given to railing.’ Vices, 
unchristian conduct, social abuses, and all things savoring of the 
Whore of Babylon (i.e. “Rome, the grandam of all heresies”)* he 
indeed castigated continually and in vigorous, unminced terms, but 
not with the wild immoderation and scurrility too common in his 
time. This equable restraint is possibly in part attributable to the in- 
fluence of his early classical training,’ though it is more likely the 
natural fruit of a sweet and gentle nature. “The golden mean,” he 
held, “is good for all things.”* A characteristic instance of this spirit 


4His treatise, God’s Arrow Against Atheism and Irreligion (1593), is evidence 
of this. 

5Thomas Fuller’s quaint observation on this point, quoted in Smith’s Works, I, 
viii, is worth repeating here: “He disdained railing and invectives, the symptom of 
a sick wit; and if he chanced to fall on a sharp reproof, he wrapped it up in such 
pleasing expressions, that the persons concerned therein had their souls divided be- 
twixt love and anger at the hearing thereof.” 

6*A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper,” Works, I, 61. 

7See Works, I, xi-xii, xviii-xix. 

8“The Way to Walk In,” Works, I, 162; see also “A Looking Glass for Chris- 
tians,” Works, I, 474. 
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of moderation appears in his recognition of the principle that 
“enough is,as good as a feast,” his adjustment of the means to the 
end: “Ten times more might be said against this vice; but if I have 
said enough to make you abhor it, I have said as much as I would.” 

He could, nevertheless, when the circumstances demanded, rise 
to a resolute and unsparing frankness. “Many of you,” he says to 
his audience, “come to hear the word, and here you fall asleep when 
you have most need to be waking.”*® Again, “except ye be more 
than statute-protestants, which go to the church, and hear an 
homily, and receive once a-year, but will not offend any person, 
nor leave any custom, nor bear any charge, nor suffer any trouble 
for the glory of God, ye shall come to heaven when the pharisees 
come out of hell.”** And yet again: “Will you know what I think 
of you? I think you are worse than infidels, Turks, or pagans, that 
in this wonderful year [evidently 1588] of wonderful mercies are 
not thankful, believe not in God, trust not in him, glorify not his 
name.””* No tenderness for the dainty ears of parishioners with 
well-lined purses, no consideration of his own comfort or prefer- 
ences prevented him from saying what he thought needful: 


Now if you would know whether it be lawful to give usury, as it is 
unlawful to take usury, I wish that you could resolve yourselves, that I 
might not speak of it; for I have heard some preachers say, that there 
be some truths which they would be loath to preach; and so there be 
some truths which I would be loath to preach, because many hear by 
halves; and some for malice or ignorance will take things otherwise than 
they are spoken; yet because I have promised, I will speak something of 


2” 

Doctrinally, whatever may have been the reservations concern- 
ing church discipline which brought him into difficulties with the 
Bishop of London,” he was an Anglican, as appears not only from 
his letter to Burghley answering the Bishop’s charges** but also from 


%Noah’s Drunkenness,” Works, I, 302. 

10“The Punishment of Jonah,” Works, II, 245. 

11“Jacob’s Ladder; or, The Way to Heaven,” Works, II, 89. 
12“The Punishment of Jonah,” Works, II, 240. 

18“The Examination of Usury,” Works, I, 103. 

14See Works, I, xiv-xv. Ibid. 
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the unequivocal conclusion to God’s Arrow Against Atheism and 
Irreligion: 


I therefore wish them to cease their slander against this church, and 
to cease their damnable schism, and to be reconciled to that church of 
ours, from whence they have foolishly departed; for how imperfect a 
church soever it be,—whose imperfections God cure in his good time,— 
yet shall they never be able to shew otherwise, but that the Church of 
England is the true church of God, from which it is utterly unlawful to 
make a separation." 


Hooker himself could not have supplied a plainer statement of faith 
in his Church. 


That Smith did, however, often identify himself with the dis- 
senters in the charges hurled at them, although wincing under the 
abusive epithets “zealous protestant,” “arch-puritan,” “precise,” 
“curious,” “heretic,” and “hypocrite,”*’ can be seen in several of his 
sermons. Certainly his strictures upon drunkenness,** dicing,”® non- 
residence,” plays and players," women’s painting,” excess in attire,”* 
and other contemporary manifestations of “wantonness” are dis- 
tinctly in the Puritan vein.* A catalogue of the iniquities against 
which he frequently inveighed is conveniently provided in “The 
Trumpet of the Soul Sounding to Judgment”: 


What! Do you think that God doth not remember our sins, which 
we do not regard; for while we sin, the score runs on, and the judge 
setteth down all in the table of remembrance, and his scroll reacheth up 
to heaven. 

Item, for lending to usury; item, for racking of rents; item, for de- 
ceiving thy brethren; item, for falsehood in wares; item, for starching 
thy ruffs; item, for curling thy hair; item, for painting thy face; item, for 
selling of benefices; item, for starving of souls; item, for playing at 
cards; item, for sleeping in church; item, for profaning the Sabbath day; 
with a number more hath God to call to account, for every one must 


16W orks, Il, 449. 17See Works, I, 131, 384, 443; Il, 153-54. 

18W orks, I, 291-316. 19W orks, I, 383; Il, 256-58. 

20Works, I, 89, 100, 163, 310. 21W orks, I, 207, 369, 383; II, 320, 324. 
22W orks, I, 31, 207. 23W orks, I, 31, 175, 206-8, 212, 382. 


24See, especially, “The Way to Walk In,” Works, I, 161-66—virtually a homily 
against envy; and I, 226, 
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answer for himself: the fornicator for taking of filthy pleasure; O son, 
remember thou hast taken thy pleasure, take thy punishment; the care- 
less prelate for murdering so many thousand souls; the landlord, for 
getting money from his poor tenants by racking of his rents.** 


As might be expected in a preacher earnestly disposed, Smith was 
wary of the pretense of piety, scornful of fashionable church-going. 
“The people in the time of Christ took great pains to follow Christ 
both by land and sea; and many now-a-days, I confess, are very 
forward to follow his faithful ministers; but as they followed Christ 
so fast to fill their bellies, so these frequent sermons for fashion, to 
serve the time.””* In this respect the common people, though “more 
ready to follow their sport and pastime than to come to the church,” 
are at least one poor step above the rich; for the latter “will make 
great haste to see a commodity, but will scarce come out of doors 
to hear a sermon.””" The slightly querulous note of the last observa- 
tion is met again in “The True Trial of the Spirits,”** where Smith 
argues at some length for a more suitable recognition of preachers 
and their “prophesying.”*® Audiences, he notes, are inclined to be- 
come restive and to murmur against the preacher who holds stead- 
fastly to the business of reproving sin. “But let a preacher preach 
dark mysteries, or profane speeches, or unprofitable fables, or frivo- 
lous questions, or curious inventions, or cold conceits, or brain-sick 
dreams, and any of these will be more welcome unto them than rep- 
rehension, which is most profitable and necessariest of all.”*° 

Himself educated at Oxford, and an accomplished Latinist, Smith 
was not one who would have decried a learned clergy.” Yet his 
sermons, an occasional simple allusion or infrequent bit of etymolo- 
gizing notwithstanding, obviously make no attempt to exploit his 
learning. That he had a reasonable acquaintance with the “heathen 


25W orks, Il, 328. 26“The Sinner’s Conversion,” Works, II, 138-39. 

27Works, Il, 139. 28W orks, I, 132-35. 

2°Note the use of a dissenter’s term for preaching. 

80“The Calling of Jonah,” Works, II, 213. 

31In “The Affinity of the Faithful,” Works, II, 299, it is one of the marks of 
Satan that “he stand[s] so against a learned ministry,” and the printer, John Danter, 
in the dedicatory epistle to God’s Arrow Against Atheism and Irreligion, printed 


for William Barley in 1593, refers to the deceased author as “that famous /earned 
man Master Henry Smith” (my italics), Works, II, 366. 
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philosophers” may be inferred from his twice naming® lists of them; 
his familiarity with the Church Fathers appears emphatically both 
in the marginalia and text supplied by him in the printed version of 
his “A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper”** and in God’s Arrow Against 
Atheism and Irreligion. Still, he was suspicious of all learning not 
duly subordinated to religion, observing that 


the church of Christ at this day is by none so much afflicted as by those 
that carry the opinion of singular learning. For look how many heresies 
are extant in the church, or how many controversies in religion, they 
have been devised and are maintained by learned men. Let learned men 
therefore learn to fear the Lord; let them learn to ‘know nothing so 
much as Christ Jesus and him crucified,’ 1 Cor. ii. 2, without which 
knowledge all knowledge is ignorance, all wisdom is foolishness, all 
learning is madness, and all religion is error, or hypocrisy, or supersti- 
tion. 


By profession he was of course committed to the theory of the 
degeneration of man. The very prevalence of the vices and abuses 
he attacked was evidence, to his mind, that the stain of Adam’s fall 
still lingered in unregenerate hearts.** His view of the present world 
was the dismal one that “in all . . . things, the simplicity of the old 
world is quite gone out, and new and corrupt things are lately crept 
in.”** In such a world there can be little hope of betterment; the 
_ Christian man, looking past “the corruption of this rusty age,”*” 
must fix his eyes upon heaven: “Seeing then your kingdom is not 
here, look not for a golden life in an iron world.”** 

That anyone holding so desperate a view of the nature of man 
and of mundane affairs should at the same time concern himself with 
what we should now call social betterment may seem a strange 


82Works, II, 82, 190; see also II, 93. 88See Works, I, 51. 

84“The Lawyer’s Question,” Works, II, 106-7. 

85See Works, I, 278-79. 

86“The Poor Man’s Tears,” Works, II, 45. On the prevalence of this view in the 
Renaissance, see D. C. Allen, “The Degeneration of Man and Renaissance Pes- 
simism,” Studies in Philology, XXXV (April, 1938). 

37™Mary’s Choice,” Works, Il, 354; in “The Poor Man’s Tears,” Works, Il, 41, 
occurs the tell-tale phrase, “this iron age.” 

88“The Trial of the Righteous,” Works, I, 247. John Ray, A Complete Collection 
of English Proverbs (ed. 1817), p. 9, lists the second half of this sentence among 
his proverbial sentences, 
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anomaly. Nevertheless, a considerable body of protest against social 
inequalities might be gathered from Smith’s sermons.” Do women 
refuse to suckle their children, pleading dry breasts? “Forsooth,” 
says Smith, “it is like the gout; no beggars may have it, but citizens 
or gentlewomen.”*° Do the rich live in wanton luxury while the 
poor starve? Then wealth is being abused, for “the rich should fill 
the poor, the full should fill the hungry, they which abound should 
fill them which want; for the rich are but God’s almoners, and their 
riches are committed to them of God, to distribute and do good, as 
God doth himself.”** Worst of all such abuses is usury, for “usurers 
feed upon the poor, even as great fishes devour the small”;* and 
Smith’s two sermons preached against usury are among his strong- 
est utterances, cogently reasoned and burningly indignant.** Not far 
beneath the usurer in the list of social cankers stands the lawyer, 
money-grabbing breeder of dissension.“ To him Smith devotes 
three sermons.“® 

Proud extravagances of dress we have already seen subjected to 
thumping. Another manifestation of English pride, however, Smith 
considered even more insidious: the builder’s pride. “We see that 
every one doth labour to obscure the fame of others, that they may 
shine alone, and bear the name themselves, especially in great build- 
ings; for if they do but add or alter anything in schools, or hospitals, 
or colleges, they look straight to be counted the founders of them, 
and so the founders of many places are forgotten.”** Similarly, 
“many stately houses and places in England bear the names of those 


89See Helen C. White, Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of the 

Sixteenth Century (New York, 1944), passim, but especially pp. 206-16, 247-48. 
40“A Preparative to Marriage,” Works, I, 35. 

“The Examination of Usury,” Works, I, 91; see also Il, 7; and, especially, II, 
41-53. Cf. Christopher Sutton, Disce Vivere. Learne to Live (1602), sig. M3V. 

42Works, I, 91; see also Il, 158. 

48As Miss White observes, “It would be safe to say that usury is the burden of 
more sermons and passages in sermons on social wrong of the time than any other 
single factor in contemporary life.” For Smith’s importance on this theme, see her 
Social Criticism, pp. 198-218. 

44See Works, I, 92, 411, 456, 491; II, 70, 255-56. No doubt Smith was familiar with 
Thomas Wilson’s A Discourse uppon Usurye (1572) and the role of the lawyer 
in that work. 

45Works, II, 103-32. 

48“The Pride of Nebuchadnezzar,” Works, I, 173. 
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lords or others that do possess or own them, for the like vanity.”*” 
What lifts this kind of thing out of the category of mere personal 
vanities and gives it social significance is the complication of evils 
without which it would be impossible. “The name of these palaces,” 
says the preacher, “may well be called Babel, that is, confusion, be- 
cause they prophesy confusion to them that build them, because 
their foundation is pride, their walls extortion, their roof ambition, 
and all within them usury, bribery, and cruelty.“ 

But the most arresting of all Smith’s observations on the social 
conditions of his time is that which reveals his sympathy for the 
farmer and simple laborer. This is best seen in the first sermon on 
“Noah’s Drunkenness,” which, beginning with a mildly ironic con- 
trast between the rustic simplicity of the ancient world and “this 
age of ours,’ ’ proceeds to vigorous criticism of the injustice with 

which the farmer is treated. 


There was no art nor science which was so much set by in former 
times, and is now profitable to the commonwealth, bringing less profit 
unto herself, that may so justly complain of her fall without cause, and 
her despite from them that live by her, as this painful science of hus- 
bandry; that it is a marvel that any man will take the pain for the rest, 
to be contemned for his labour, and be a scorn for the rest, which might 
hunger and starve, if he did not labour for them more than they do for 
themselves. No marvel then though many in the poor countries murmur 
and complain, that other cannot live by them, and they cannot live 
themselves; but it is a marvel if their complaints do not grow in time 
to rebellion, and pull others as low as themselves; for why should the 
greatest pain yield the less profit? . . . And in my opinion, if any de- 
serve to be loved for his innocency, ¢ or for his truth, or his pain, or the 
good which he brings to the commonwealth, this realm is not so much 
beholden to any sort of men (but those that feed the soul), as those 
that feed the body, that is, those that labour the earth. Yet you see how 
they live like drudges, as though they were your servants to provide 
food for you, and after to bring it to your doors; as the beasts serve 
them, so they serve you, as though you were another kind of men. 
This contempt of the country doth threaten danger to the land, as much 
as anything else in our days, unless their burden be eased, and their esti- 
mation qualified in some part to their pains.*® 


“"[bid.,1,174.  *8Ibid., I, 176. 
49Works, 1, 294-95. 
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At the end of these remarks, perhaps noticing the uneasy squirm- 
ing of his well-fed audience, or mindful that the vehemence of his 
feelings has led him into a digression from his real theme, Smith adds 
the revealing explanation: “Thinking that you had not heard of 
this theme before, seeing the words of my text did lie for it, thus 
much I have spoken to put you in mind how easily you live in re- 
spect of them, and to rectify our minds towards our poor brethren, 
which indeed seem too base in our eyes, and are scorned for their 
labours, as much as we should be for our idleness.”*° 

From the perusal of such teaching, with which the sermons are 
liberally seasoned, one soon comes to feel that Smith must himself 
ideally have illustrated that double function which he demanded 
of the “good churchman”: to teach well and to live well.” 


Il 
To teach well demanded not only sincerity, piety, learning, and 
sympathy, but also the mastery of a simple prose medium.” This, 
too, Smith had. His very language is simple and unaffected, current, 
seldom Latinized or ornate, nicely calculated to fit the experiences 
and knowledge of his humblest hearers. Every choice of word or 
illustration bespeaks his intention to be understood rather than to 
impress. Without in any way being loosely chatty, the sermons 
convey the impression of an informal exchange of homely confi- 
dences. This effect is occasionally achieved through the unobtrusive 
use of personal anecdote.** More commonly, however, it results 
from the use of familiar proverbs, easy and natural comparisons, or 

illustrations drawn from daily life. 
Aside from being expanded for the press into a greater length 
than most of Smith’s sermons, “A Preparative to Marriage,” the first 


50W orks, I, 295-96. 
51“The Censure of Christ,” Works, II, 129. With this compare Joshua Sylvester’s 
translation of Smith’s epigram, “Of a Divine,” Works, Il, 489: 
Know God; known, teach him; as thou teachest, tread; 
So shall thy flock be as well taught as fed. 
52A brief discussion of Smith’s prose may be seen in George P. Krapp, The Rise 
of English Literary Prose (New Fork, 1915), Pp. 196-99. 
58See, for instance, Works, I, 23, 335; Il, 316. 
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sermon in the collected editions,” illustrates fairly his use of pro- 
verbs. Here one may find, among other expressions which seem to 
be adaptations or modifications of the proverbial mode, such un- 
doubted proverbs as “one is none”; “like, mother, like daughter”; 
“as the market goes so the market-men will talk”; “it is good graft- 
ing upon a good stock”; “birds of a feather will fly together”; “like 
will to like”; “in space cometh grace”; and “that is an evil bird that 
defileth her own nest.”** Naturally, any preacher so addicted to 
proverbs would have frequent recourse to the Wisdom literature 
of the Bible; and one finds, both here and throughout Smith’s ser- 
mons, a good deal of attention to the wise sayings of “Solomon.” 

No doubt Smith’s penchant for simple, homely comparisons and 
illustrations, if not deriving from his study of the Bible, was at least 
considerably reinforced by what he found there. The result, in any 
case, is pleasing—and not infrequently refreshingly quaint: 


When I see the papist in so many absurdities for entertaining one error, 
methinks he seemeth like a collier which is grimed with his own coals.*° 


The usurer loveth the borrower as the ivy loveth the oak; the ivy loveth 
the oak to grow up by it, so the usurer loveth the borrower to grow 
rich by him.*" 


He which would have his heart sanctified, and comforted, and enlight- 
ened, and will not give it to God which should do it, is like a woman 
which would have her dough leavened, and layeth her dough in one 
place and the leaven in another, where the one cannot touch the other.** 


[Preachers should be honored because] they are like lamps, which con- 
sume themselves to give light to others, so they consume themselves to 
give light to you; because they are like a hen, which clucketh her chick- 
ens together from the kite, so they cluck you together from the serpent.*° 


54Eds. 1593, 1599, 1609. 

55W orks, I, 12; 15; 15; 153 17; 17; 26; 30. But Smith does not overwork the pro- 
verb or the “sentence.” He would in this have agreed with John Hoskins’ dictum: 
“It is very true that a sentence is a pearl in a discourse; but is it a good discourse 
that is all pearl?” Cf. Directions for Speech and Style, ed. H. H. Hudson (Prince- 
ton, 1935), P. 3% 

56“A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper,” Works, I, 62. 

57“The Examination of Usury,” Works, I, 92. 

58“The Christian’s Sacrifice,” Works, I, 122-23. This simile of Smith’s is repeated 
in Robert Cawdray’s A Treasurie or Store-House of Similies (1600), sig. Eee3v. 


59“The True Trial of the Spirits,” Works, I, 135. 
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Because we are naturally given to love the world more than is good for 
us, therefore God hath set an edge of bitterness upon us to make us 
loathe it, like a nurse which layeth mustard upon her breasts to wean 
the child from the dug.*° 


Our fathers, marvelling to see how suddenly men are, and are not, com- 
pared life to a dream in the night, to a bubble in the water, to a ship on 
the sea, to an arrow which never resteth till it fall, to a player which 
speaketh his part upon the stage, and straight he giveth place to an- 
other; to a man which cometh to the market to buy one thing and sell 
another, and then is gone home again; so the figure of this world pas- 
seth away. This is our life; while we enjoy it, we lose it. 


[Traitors] shall be named with loathsomeness, and remembered with 


disdain, as a man passeth by rotten carrion, and stoppeth his nose until 
he be past it.®? 


Examine thyself, and still shalt thou find something behind, like a cob- 
web in the top of an house when the floor is swept. 


Such illustrations might be endlessly multiplied; hardly a page 
but yields an instance. And of shorter figurative phrases and pun- 
gent verbal combinations the wealth is even greater. A handful, all 
drawn from the second volume of the Works, must serve to repre- 
sent them all: “a story of patient Job”; “surfeiting and disorders, 
like our wakes and revels”; “they swear, and whoop, and carouse, 
and dally, and gibe”; “as a mercer mistrusts his prentice lest he 
should filch”; [Satan’s steps] “so brim and fresh, as though they 
were printed in ashes”; [Satan] “the very spawn of all sins, which 
with his tail plucked down the stars from heaven”; “palpable dark- 
ness, tedious, fearful”; “I would that truth were every preacher’s 
father”; “to go and preach at Rome’s gates against antichrist’s juris- 
diction, and the idolatry that is so inordinately used in that syna- 
gogue of uncleanness”; “sin runs on wheels, as it were, down a hill 
in all post-haste”; “they tremble for fear, like women that shrink at 
every stir in the wherry”; “Surely the thankless are graceless”; and 


—simply to abridge the process of citation—“Christ so flowed now 


60“The Trial of the Righteous,” Works, I, 238. 
61“The Godly Man’s Request,” Works, I, 282-83. 
62“The Betraying of Christ,” Works, I, 414. 
68“A Caveat for Christians,” Works, II, 33. 
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with his disciples, that his mother could have no room to hear him, 
but after a while it was low water again.” 

Smith’s normal period is brief, and the structure frequently al- 
most epigrammatic in its compactness and richness. Nor is this 
strange, considering that he amused himself with the composition 
of epigrams in Latin.®* In these he much affected the pattern of 
enumeration or accumulation, a characteristic sometimes transferred 
to his prose, as in the following: 


You have heard, read, and done much, and more would do, to obtain 
eternal life with the angels in heaven; for this you pray, and fast, and 
watch, and obey the laws of God, and come together every Sabbath to 
hear, to pray, to praise, and serve him which giveth it. How many pray- 
ers, how many fasts, how many watches, how many works, how many 
hours in reading the word, in hearing the word, in receiving the sacra- 
ment, in examining your heart, in chastising your flesh, were spent and 
lost, if you should run in vain! as Esau hunted for a blessing, and went 
without it.®” 


A related practice, possibly again influenced by the characteristic 
Biblical parallelism, is Smith’s frequent use of parallel and balanced 
structures, sometimes in simple variation, sometimes in elaborate 
comparison and contrast. The varieties of this particular construc- 
tion are well illustrated in the following passage from “A Caveat 
for Christians”: 


Sometime I may say there wanted a tempter, sometime I may say there 
wanted time, sometime I may say there wanted place; sometime the 
tempter was present, and there wanted neither time nor place, but God 
held me back that I should not consent: so near we have glided by sin, 
like a ship which rides upon a rock, and slips by, or a bird which scapes 


64W orks, II, 3, 7, 12, 13, 22, 24, 199, 207, 225, 232, 259, 291. 

65These are qualities which would have endeared him to Owen Feltham; cf. 
Resolves, ed. James Cumming (London, 1806), “Of Preaching,” p. 48: “A man can 
never speak too well while he speaks not obscurely. Long and diffusive sentences 
are both tedious to the ear, and difficult to retain. A sentence well couched, takes 
both the senses and the understanding. I love not those cart-rope speeches, which 
are longer than the memory of man can fathom.” 

66See Sylvester’s translation, Works, II, 488-89. 

67“The Way to Heaven,” Works, II, 83. Cf. Hoskins’ Directions for Speech and 
Style, pp. 22-25, on division and accumulation; and see also, above, p. 16, the long 
itemized list of “sins.” 

68W orks, 11, 36. 
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from the fowler when the net is upon her. There is no salt but may lose 
his saltness, no wine but may lose his strength, no flower but may lose 
his scent, no light but may be eclipsed, no beauty but may be stained, no 
fruit but may be blasted, nor soul but may be corrupted. We stand all 
in a slippery place, where it is easy to slide, and hard to get up; like little 
children, which overthrow themselves with their clothes, now up, now 
down at a straw, so soon we fall from God, and slide from his word, and 
forget our resolutions, as though we had never resolved. Man goeth 
forth in the morning, weak, naked, and unarmed, to fight with powers 
and principalities, the devil, the world, and all their adherents; and 
whom doth he take with him but his flesh, a traitor, ready to yield u 

at every assault unto the enemy? Thus man is set upon the side of a hill, 
always declining and slipping; the flesh muffleth him to make him 
stumble, the world catcheth at him to make him fall, the devil under- 
mineth him to make him sink, and crieth still, Cast thyself down; and 
when he falleth, he goeth apace, as Peter, who denieth thrice together; 
and when he is fallen, is like a stumbling-stone in the way for others, 


that they may fall too. Therefore, ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.’ 


Such a passage is perhaps a little more mannered, a little more 
elaborate, than is his usual custom; but it serves very well to indi- 
cate how near he could come to the ornate style without actually 
transgressing. The strained conceit, the excessive alliteration, the 
extravagant “unnatural” natural history of euphuism find little place 
in his sermons. Wholly atypical, for instance, are such bits as the 
alliterative “like a bramble, whereby the silly sheep, seeking to be 
shrowded from sharp showers, is often forced to leave his fleece 
behind”;* the accidental rhyme of “If the angel had not snatched 
him away, Lot had perished with Sodom for his delay”;’° or the 
sustained series of rhetorical questions in “The True Trial of the 
Spirits.”"* Latin tags are almost entirely absent, and allusions to the 
classics are few, being confined to simple and well-known incidents 
or stories, principally the fables of Aesop."* Such touches of “un- 


69“A Memento for Magistrates,” Works, II, 75. Yet note that this bit of purple is 
seized upon by Barnaby Rich and reproduced in his The Honestie of This Age 
(1614), sig. Gv. 

70“The Young Man’s Task,” Works, I, 226. 

™1W orks, I, 143. 


72See Works, Il, 129, 136, 182, 256, 274. 
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natural” natural history as occur are scattered, not massed after the 
fashion of Lyly and Greene.” 

“Purple passages” are rare and are mostly confined to a few pages 
on death,"* a subject upon which Smith’s delicate health possibly 
made him morbid. Even in these, however, there are striking and 
beautiful phrases, spontaneous and natural; and the emotional peaks 
tend to be expressed in excited but rhythmic prose.”* A few lines in 
a quieter tempo, reset as verse, will demonstrate his more usual 
rhythmic pattern, with its subdued repetitions: 


It is said of Saul, 
that though he were haunted with an evil spirit, 
yet when he heard David gy the harp, 
the evil spirit departed from him; 


so they which hear have some ease of their sin, 
some peace of conscience, 
some intermission of their fear, 
as Saul had when he heard the harp; 


but they which will not hear, 
have no intermission of their fear, 
nor of their grief, nor of their sins, 
because the evil spirit never departeth from them. 


Therefore, 
as all the beasts tremble when the lion roareth, 
so let all men hearken when God teacheth.”* 


Because he wished to be clearly understood, Smith was wary of 
figures’’ which departed very far from the literal and the concrete. 


78Smith makes use of the following: pheonix (I, 55, 209, 281), pelican (I, 55), 
eagle (I, 154, 166), hart (I, 281), stork (I, 296), “a bird” (I, 302), viper (I, 306), 
unicorn (I, 477; Il, 281), serpent (I, 487), elephant (II, 33), cockatrice (II, 50), 
scorpion (II, 106). 

74See Works, I, 278-80, 366-67; II, 259-60. 

78This is perhaps what Gabriel Harvey means when, in Pierces Supererogation 
(1593), he qualihes Smith’s preaching as “Patheticall”; see Works of Gabriel 
Harvey, 3 vols., ed, A. B. Grosart (1884), II, 292. 

76“The Art of Hearing,” Works, I, 329. 

77See “A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper,” Works, I, 47-48. 
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Allegory, symbolism, and the involved analogy are virtually ab- 
sent from his sermons. Once, indeed, he does construct a simple 
little parable on a Biblical pattern;"* and at least one sermon, “The 
Christian’s Sacrifice,”’® is elaborately though unconfusedly figura- 
tive. He uses apostrophe sparingly,*° dramatizes his material but 
seldom," and, in general, avoids the elaborate rhetorical devices of 
such preachers as, say, Thomas Draxe**—or the deliberate, dancing 
counterpoint of Bishop Andrewes. In this matter he would have 
subscribed rather to the statement of Thomas Adams,* that “Rhe- 
toricall flourishes without solid matter, is like an Egiptian bond- 
woman in a Quenes robes.” So Spartan an advocate of matter as 
against manner may easily be forgiven a conscious rhetorical flour- 
ish which curiously anticipates the “resolves” formula popular in 
the seventeenth century.“ 

Smith’s reasoning is generally lucid, cogent, and unforced: sim- 
ple, orderly statement based upon his own and his auditors’ ex- 
periences and—above all, of course—upon a thorough familiarity 
with the Scriptures. Stylistically, the influence of the Bible upon 
Smith’s mode of speech is incalculable: whole pages together read 
almost like the Scriptures themselves, so adroitly are the Biblical 
citations introduced, paraphrased, and woven into the text with a 
minimum of encumbering machinery. The effect of ease and sim- 
plicity thus produced is enhanced by his customary abstention® 
from the expositor’s usual piecemeal iteration of his chosen text. 


Ill 


In the larger aspects of his theory and practice of preaching may 
also be discovered the grounds of Smith’s popular appeal. A fairly 


78“The Examination of Usury,” Works, I, 99. . 

79Works, 1, 112-25. ®°See Works, Il, 145, 323. 

81See Works, I, 171, 445; Il, 221 ff. 

82See, for instance, Draxe’s The Earnest of Our Inheritance (1613), text and 
marginalia. 

88T he Diuells Banket (1614), sig. A3¥. 

84See “The Trial of the Righteous,” Works, I, 246. 


85The most glaring exception to this is in his handling of the text in “The Sweet 
Song of Old Father Simeon,” Works, Il, 163 ff. 
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large number of his sermons were preached not singly but in series** 
and thus offered something of the attraction now associated with 
the serial or continued story. There is also a certain amount of de- 
liberate cross reference and allusion to other sermons in even those 
which were preached singly. Smith obviously considered his listen- 
ers to have certain obligations in the hearing and remembering of 
sermons.* 

His ordinary procedure in the lay-out of his sermons was that 
simple arrangement called by Adams “the dichotomiz’d carriage 
of all our Sermons, by explication, by application”:** statement of 
the text, explanation of the text, driving home of the point, and 
conclusion (often in a prayer). Everywhere, for clarity, he leans 
heavily upon a rather bald order, sometimes contenting himself with 
an undisguised enumeration of points. The beginning of the second 
sermon in the series, “The Examination of Usury,”® illustrates the 
starkest form of this procedure: 


It remaineth that we speak of the usurer’s punishment. Then what 
may be thought of them which do not take usury, but give usury. Last- 
ly, what they should do which have got their riches by usury. 

To begin with the punishment; not only God’s law, but even the 
canon law doth so condemn usury, that first it doth excommunicate 
him from the church, as though he had no communion with saints. 

Secondly, It doth detain him from the sacraments, as though he had 
no communion with Christ. 

Thirdly, It doth deprive him of his sepulchre, and will not suffer him 
to be buried, as though he were not worthy to lie in the earth, but to 
lie in hell. 

Lastly, It maketh his will to be no will, as though his goods were not 
his own; for nothing is ours but that which we have rightly got, and 
therefore we say, It is mine by right, as though it were not ours unless 
by right. This is the judgment of man’s law. 

Now you shall hear the judgment of God’s law. Etc., etc. 


86“A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper,” 2 sermons; “The Examination of Usury,” 
2 sermons; “Nebuchadnezzar,” 3 sermons; drunkenness, 2 sermons; “The Art of 
Hearing,” 2 sermons; the lawyer, 3 sermons; “The Sweet Song of Old Father 
Simeon,” 2 sermons; “Jonah,” 4 sermons. 

87See the conclusion to the first sermon “Of the Lord’s Supper,” Works, I, 62, 
and the two sermons on “The Art of Hearing,” I, 319-37. 

88Thomas Adams, The Diuells Banket, sig. Sq. 

89W orks, I, 101. 
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It is not conceivable that even the dullest listener should lose the 
drift of such a discourse. And to make the matter doubly sure, Smith 
calls in the assistance of clearly emphasized transitions, repetition 
of main points, periodic summaries and assessments, forecasts, and 
reduction to essence. “‘As a chronicler in a story gives a watchword 
by the way, to admonish the reader of some special things to be 
marked; so the apostle”*°—and so Smith. 

The earnestness of his intention is reflected in the frequency of 
the epitomizing sentence: “Because I have spoken more than you 
can remember, if you ask me what is most needful to bear away, in 
my opinion, there is one saying of Paul which is the profitablest 
sentence in all the Scripture for a man and wife to meditate often” 
—followed by quotation of I Corinthians, 7:32; “Mark this eating 
by faith, and all the strife is ended” ;** “Now we come to that exami- 
nation, which is the epitome or abridgment of all these”;°* “Now if 
you cannot remember all that I have said, yet remember the text, 
that is, Examine yourselves before you receive this sacrament here- 
after”;** “Therefore if you would mark but this part of my ser- 
mon,”** etc. Smith would have made an excellent pedagogue. 

The classics and the Fathers are infrequently cited for authority, 
although a casual sentence here and there indicates that a certain 
amount of reading and study went into the composition of these 
apparently artless sermons. Nazianzen, Ambrose, and Augustine, for 
instance, slide unobtrusively into “The Poor Man’s Tears”;** an 
opinion on the interpretation of Jeremiah is bolstered by the state- 
ment that “the best expositors give this sense to it”; and at another 
point in the same sermon Smith remarks, “I know no learned 
preacher nor learned writer of other mind,”** which certainly sug- 
gests a canvassing of authorities. Apparently he borrows, if at all, 
sparingly from others. 


90“A Caveat for Christians,” Works, II, 31. 

91“A Preparative to Marriage,” Works, I, 39. 

92“A Treatise of the Lord’s Supper,” Works, I, 55. 

98] bid., 2d sermon, Works, I, 82. 4] did., p. 84. 

95“The Calling of Jonah,” Works, Il, 218. 96 Works, II, 43, 48-49. 
97“The Examination of Usury,” Works, I, 103. 

%8]bid., p. 106. 
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With his own preaching and writing the case is different. Cer- 
tain of his favorite Scriptural texts and illustrations recur again and 
again—so often, in fact, as to constitute a kind of distinguishing 
mannerism or familiar landmark which his regular auditors probably 
recognized with mixed amusement and boredom. With a few ser- 
mons, further, these repetitions lengthened into extended verbatim 
borrowings, as if Smith were unwilling to hide his candle under a 
bushel or let his good things perish. The most considerable of these 
self-plunderings may be seen in “The Young Man’s Task” and in 
“Jacob’s Ladder; or, The Way to Heaven,” where roughly one 
quarter of the material is common to both sermons.” 

But if Smith was remiss in this respect, he was more careful in 
others. The choice of text, for instance, he considered a matter of 
importance: “Because when we preach, we know not whether we 
shall preach again, my care is, to choose fit and proper texts, to 
speak that which I would speak, and that which is necessary for 
you to hear." This is in perfect agreement with the explanation 
which he gives for the choice of topic in “The Calling of Jonah”:?* 


There are three things that moved me to take this story in hand above 
all others. First, because you know the story, and therefore can the bet- 
ter conceive of the matter as I go forward with it. Secondly, because 
it is brief, and doth contain a great deal in little. Thirdly, because it is 
most agreeable for the time and state of this sinful age wherein we live, 
and therefore most convenient for us. 


His titles, too, as must already be apparent to the reader, are attrac- 
tively phrased and the result of deliberation. In one sermon, “The 
Trial of Vanity,” he has even suggested alternate titles: “I may call 


®°Similar though less extensive borrowing exists between “The Magistrate’s Scrip- 
ture,” Works, I, 357 ff., and “The Godly Man’s Request,” Works, I, 275 ff. 

100“The Benefit of Contentation,” Works, II, 271. An instance of his continued 
concern over the impression made by his sermons after their preaching may be 
cited in connection with this one. His prefatory note “To the Reader” (The Ser- 
mons of Maister Henrie Smith, 1593, sig. O6) reads, in part: “Hearing how fast this 
Sermon hath vttered, and yet how miserably it hath bene abused in printing, as it 
were with whole limmes cut off at once, and cleane left out, I haue taken a little 
paines (as my sicknesse gaue me leaue) both to perfect the matter, and correct the 
print.” 

101W orks, II, 207. 
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it Solomon’s theme, or the fardel of vanities.”*°? The clarifications 
and additions which get interpolated into the printed sermons, so 
far as they can be detected, uniformly demonstrate Smith’s desire 
not to decorate but to instruct and benefit.’® 

Smith’s sermons are not “occasional” sermons, and, with one ex- 
ception, “The Lost Sheep Is Found,”*” are only incidentally of 
topical interest. The occasion of “The Lost Sheep Is Found” was 
this: In 1582 a Leicestershire visionary, one Robert Dickons, claimed 
angelic revelations of his identity as the prophet Elijah. Smith, 
authorized by the local authorities to examine the man, succeeded 
in convincing him of his error and in getting him to sign a recanta- 
tion. The sermon is the public formulation of the questions and 
arguments which, presumably, Smith urged privately in the exami- 
nation. Other references to contemporary persons or events are 
confined principally to such popular topics as the Queen,’® the 
Spaniards,’** the Anabaptists,’” or the Turks.’°* Allusions to con- 
temporary manners and customs, however, are plentiful and serve 
to enliven many a passage of otherwise dullish general moralizing. 

As in the language, so in the matter and method of presentation 
all is calculated to an effective simplicity. Smith was psychologist 
enough to know that he must strew the path of his thought, how- 
ever clear, with inviting lures; and he was artist enough not to mul- 
tiply the lures until they obscured the path. 

His theory of preaching and his relation to his audience remain to 
be considered. Concerning the former, one of the most salient facts 
is that he took his profession seriously*” and was willing to expend 
any effort that would make his teaching produce results. Hence his 
attacks upon non-residency and his bemoaning of the low esteem 
in which preachers were held: 


Hath not this despising of the preachers almost made the preachers 
despise preaching? The people’s neglect of the prophets hath made the 
prophets neglect prophesying. The non-resident keeps himself away, be- 


102W orks, I, 373-74. 103See Works, I, 42, 51-53, 76. 
104Works, Il, 305-17. 105W orks, I, 115, 417. 

106 Works, I, 53, 402, 417; II, 267. 107 Works, Il, 44, 82. 
108W orks, I, 405; Il, 267. 

109See “The Calling of Jonah,” Works, II, 212. 
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cause he thinks the people like him better because he doth not trouble 
them; and the drone never studieth to preach, for he saith that.an homily 
is better liked of than a sermon; and they which would study divinity 
above all, when they look upon our contempt, and beggary, and vexa- 
tion, turn to law, to physic, to trades, or anything, rather than they will 
enter this contemptible calling. And is not the ark, then, ready to depart 
from Israel]? ?*° 


He had no patience with that laziness or indifference which sub- 
stituted the reading of homilies for the preparation of sermons; and 
he well knew from his own practice the difference between the sim- 
plicity which results from an empty mind and that which is the 
result of careful, studied arrangement: 


There is a kind of preachers risen but of late, which shroud and cover 
every rustical, and unsavoury, and childish, and absurd sermon, under 
the name of the simple kind of teaching, like the popish priests, which 
make ignorance the mother of devotion; but indeed, to preach simply 
is not to preach rudely, nor unlearnedly, nor confusedly, but to preach 
plainly and perspicuously, that the simplest man may understand what 
is taught, as if he did hear his name. Therefore, if you will know what 
makes many preachers preach so barely, and loosely, and simply, it is 
your own simplicity, which makes them think, that if they go on and 
say something, all is one, and no fault will be found, because you are not 
able to judge in or out; and so because they give no attendance to doc- 
trine, as Paul teacheth them, 1 Tim. iv. 16, it is almost come to pass, that 
in a whole sermon the hearer cannot pick out one note more than he 
could gather himself. Wheat is good, but they which sell the refuse of 
wheat are reproved, Amos viii. 6; so preaching is good, but this refuse of 
preaching is but like swearing: for one takes the name of God in vain, 
and the other takes the word of God in vain. As every sound is not 
music, so every sermon is not preaching, but worse than if we should 
read an homily. In Jer. xlviii. there is a curse upon them which do the 
business of the Lord negligently. If this curse do not touch them which 
do the chiefest business of the Lord negligently, truly I cannot tell 
whom the prophet meaneth. These would not have prophesying de- 
spised, and yet they make it despised themselves.’** 


110°The True Trial of the Spirits,” Works, I, 138; see also “The Rebellion of 
Jonah,” Works, Il, 230. 

111] bid., pp. 139-40. Compare R. Cawdray, A Treasurie or Store-House of Similies, 
sigs. 00003-00003, the section headed “Reading is not preaching.” 
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That this statement represents sentiments strongly felt may be in- 
ferred from its reoccurrence verbatim and virtually in toto, though 
in a scrambled order, in the second sermon on “The Art of Hear- 
ing.””?? 

When the preacher stepped into the pulpit, Smith held, he was 
no longer his own man, but a vessel ready to receive heavenly inspir- 
ation. “Although at all other times we are as plain and simple as 
Jacob, yet at this time we have a promise, and it is given to us (for 
your sake) to speak sometime that which we conceive not ourselves, 
because the hour is come wherein God hath appointed to call some 
of you, as he hath done some of you before.”*** Whatever the de- 
gree of “inspiration” Smith enjoyed, he was in possession of one bit 
of lore which greatly helps to explain his popularity: He knew that 
a brief sermon is more effective than a long one. Every sermon he 
preached cries out slander upon that flippant “problem” posed by 
Donne, “Why Puritanes make long Sermons?”"* “My desire,” he 
says, “is to teach you a compendious way of hearing, which you 
have not heard before; that as the word is called ‘a brief word,’ so 
you may learn it briefly; for it is not gainful unto us, as it is to law- 
yers, physicians, and chirurgeons, to keep you long in hand; but to 
heal you, and despatch you quickly, as Christ healed the lepers.”*** 
But even a short sermon may be tedious if the preacher shows no 
variety of method or resources: 


Thus we must learn to fish for souls with prayers, and entreaties, and 
ee Change the bait, cast thy lure again, follow the siege, pursue 
the blow, close with sin and gather more upon it. At first he will call 
thee enemy, as Ahab did to Elias, ‘Art thou here, mine enemy?’ But if 
thou wilt not bow to him, he will bow unto thee, and hearken what 
thou sayest, and change his robe, and put on sackcloth, and mourn and 
fast, and do all that thou wouldst have him. A preacher must not look 
to find them Christians, but make them Christians.""* 


112W orks, I, 336-37. 

118“The Art of Hearing,” Works, I, 325; see also Works, I, 251. 

114John Donne, Paradoxes and Problemes, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1923), 
P- 42. 

115“The Art of Hearing,” Works, I, 334. “It is a wonder to me,” says Feltham, 


Resolves, pp. 47-48, “how men can preach so little, and so long: so long a time, and 
so little matter.” 


116“The Dialogue Between Paul and King Agrippa,” Works, I, 446. 
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Smith was intent upon his matter, primarily; but he knew that audi- 
ences are not held by matter alone. If he studied his text, he studied 
his audience equally, and spoke to them with understanding. He 
knew that many of them were there for spurious reasons, that their 
intelligence was doubtful, their memory poor, their attention poorer. 
And he was resolved that they should go away bettered in despite of 
these crippling handicaps. He was cautious, therefore, not to give 
them more than they could carry away, not to let them miss the 
immediate personal application, and not to keep them listening for a 
longer time than the flesh would bear. Indeed, he must have been 
one of the very few preachers of the age who had any consciousness 
of the passing of time once they were in the pulpit.’”’ 

To help his auditors in the very necessary business of hearing his 
sermons aright, Smith preached two sermons on “The Art of Hear- 
ing.” And, if we may judge by the animated and capital sketch 
which he gives of them, his listeners desperately needed his instruc- 
tion: 


Now to our hearers . . . . some come unto the service to save forfeitures 
and then stay the sermon for shame; some come because they would not 
be counted atheists; some come because they would avoid the name of 
papists; some come to please their friends. One hath a good man to his 
friend, and lest he should offend him, he frequents the preachers, that 
his friend may think well of him; some come with their masters and 
mistresses for attendance; some come with a fame; they have heard 
great speech of the man, and therefore they will spend one hour to hear 
him once, but to see whether it be so as they say; some come because 
they be idle, to pass the time they go to a sermon, lest they should be 
weary of doing nothing; some come with their fellows: one saith, Let 
us go to the sermon; Content, saith he, and he goeth for company; some 
hear the sound of a voice as they pass by the church, and step in before 
they be aware; another hath some occasion of business, and he appoints 
his friends to meet him at such a sermon, as they do at Paul’s. All these 
are accidental hearers, like children which sit in the market and neither 
buy nor sell. ... 

As ye come with divers motions, so ye hear in divers manners: one 
is like an Athenian, and he hearkeneth after news; if the preacher say 


117§mith is constantly calling attention to the customary “hour” of his sermons, 
or to the length of his discourse, or to his audience’s powers of endurance; see 


Works, I, 39, 82, 119, 154, 161, 189, 300, 334, 353, 4313 II, 81, 207, 245, 264, 339, 348. 
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anything of our armies beyond the sea, or council at home, or matters 
at court, that is his lure. Another is like the pharisee, and he watcheth if 
anything be said that may be wrested to be spoken against persons in 
high place, that he may play the devil in accusing of his brethren; let 
him write that in his tables too. Another smacks of eloquence, and he 
gapes for a phrase, that when he cometh to his ordinary he may have 
one figure more to grace and worship his tale. Another is malcontent, 
and he never pricketh up his ears till the preacher come to gird against 
some whom he spiteth, and when the sermon is done, he remembereth 
nothing which was said to him, but that which was spoken against 
others. Another cometh to gaze about the church; he hath an evil eye, 
which is still looking upon that from which Job did avert his eye. 
Another cometh to muse; so soon as he is set, he falleth into a brown 
study; sometimes his mind runs on his market, sometime on his journey, 
sometimes of his suit, sometimes of his dinner, sometimes of his sport 
after dinner, and the sermon is done before the man thinks where he is. 
Another cometh to hear, but so soon as the preacher hath said his pray- 
er, he falls fast asleep, as though he had been brought in for a corpse, 
and the preacher should preach at his funeral.""* 


What he told this unpromising miscellaneous congregation con- 
cerning the proper attention to sermons is epitomized in the second 
sermon on “The Art of Hearing”: (1) to note all points not previ- 
ously known; (2) to note all points that are personally applicable; 
and (3) to put the new knowledge instantly into practice so that it 
may lead to habitual modes of action. But as a preliminary step to 
action, “you must use another help, that is, record every note in 
thy mind, as the preacher goeth; and after, before thou dost eat, or 
drink, or talk, or do anything else, repeat all to thyself.” This is the 
method, he says, which he himself profitably employed when he was 
a scholar.” 

Because it so excellently represents the sincerity, simplicity, and 
utter clarity of method in Smith’s preaching, nothing could serve 
better for a final word in this sketch than the opening paragraph of 
“‘Jacob’s Ladder; or, The Way to Heaven”: *”° 


Because I have but one hour to teach you all that you must learn of 
me, I have chosen a text which is like Jacob’s ladder, that shews you the 


118W orks, I, 326-27. 
119W orks, I, 334-35. 
120W orks, Il, 81. 
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way to heaven. This is all that you would know; and it may please God 
to open your eyes, that you may know it before you depart. Hear to 
practise; hinder not the Spirit, but let it work without resistance; record 
when you are gone, and you shall see the great power of God, what 
he is able to do for you by one sentence of this book, if ye digest it 
well. ‘So run, that ye may obtain.’ Then we must see first how we 
should run; secondly, what we shall obtain; thirdly, what will hinder 
us; that is, we must see the way, the lets, and the end. Four things mark 
in the way: first, begin betime; secondly, make haste; thirdly, keep the 
way; fourthly, continue to the end; and thou shalt obtain heaven, whither 
Christ by these steps is gone before thee. When I have set you in the 
way, I will point at all the lets, stops, rubs, and blocks which are before, 
behind you, beside you; the temptations of prosperity, the temptations 
of adversity, the temptations of heresy, which stand in the streets, like 
the fiery sword to stop the way to paradise. Then I will lead you to the 
mount, as God did Moses, and shew you afar off the blessed land, the 
country above, that you may see where heaven is, what is the way to 
it, and what glory and happiness is there. When I have shewed you the 
way, the lets, and the end, I will commit you to the race, and end as I 
began; ‘So run, that ye may obtain.’ 


And so the lucid sermon unrolls; so all Smith’s sermons run in un- 
impeded, charming directness. Is it any wonder that even so hard- 
bitten a sinner as Thomas Nashe should see in the death of “such a 
plausible pulpit man” occasion for “the general tears of the muses”? 








Joseph Haslewood and the Roxburghe Club 


By Catruieen Haynurst WHEAT 


OsEPH HasLEwoop (1769-1833) was a London antiquarian and 
J solicitor, a friend of the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin and 
Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, and, like them, a founder of the 
Roxburghe Club. He is remembered by students of literary history 
for his contributions to Censura Literaria and The British Bibli- 
ographer, and as editor of The Mirror for Magistrates, Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure, Ancient Critical Essays, The Boke of Saint 
Albans, and Brathwait’s Barnaby’s Journal, to name but a few of 
his reprints of sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century works. He 
was a great admirer of Ritson and “Ritsonian fastidiousness”; he 
wrote a life of the earlier scholar, saw his Northern Garlands 
through the press, and gathered material for a new edition of his 
Biographia Poetica which he proposed to bring out “whenever the 
public voice should appear sufficiently encouraging to cover the 
expense.” Like Ritson, Haslewood was a bachelor looking to the 
law for his living; to literature for his recreation. Unlike Ritson he 
carried on no literary quarrels but seems, for the most part, to have 
been on the best of terms with fellow antiquarians like Bliss, Park, 
and Singer.’ It is, therefore, more difficult to understand why he, 
like Ritson, should have been the victim of a virulent literary at- 
tack shortly after his death. It is the purpose of this paper to explain 
the circumstances leading up to this attack and to suggest a cause 
for its appearance. 

There is little to start with in the works of past biographers and 
critics. Although Haslewood’s contribution to the study of early 


1A copy of the 1815 reprint of Bartholomew Griffin, Fidessa (1596), now in the 
Huntington Library, has bound in it a manuscript letter from Bliss to Haslewood 
asking the latter to copy out and send him certain information he needed in pre- 
paring his introduction. The work is one of a series of Early English reprints that 
Singer as general editor was seeing through the Chiswick Press. Joseph Hunter re- 
lates an anecdote of Haslewood in the library of Bliss. (B.M. Add. MS 36527, f. 122, 
quoted in Strickland Gibson and C, J. Hindle, “Philip Bliss,” Oxford Bibliographical 
Society. Proceedings and Papers, Vol. Ill, Part II [1932], p. 193.) 
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English literature undoubtedly raises him above the class of mere 
antiquarian collectors, and although this contribution has been com- 
mended by contemporaries like William Gifford? and modern schol- 
ars like Professors Rollins, Bronson,* Campbell,® and Macdonald,* 
nothing aside from a few scattered remarks by Dibdin seems to have 
been written about him personally. Even Bigham, most recent his- 
torian of the Roxburghe Club and its members, refers to Haslewood 
as “‘an interesting but mysterious character,”’ while Miss Wood- 
worth, biographer of Sir Egerton Brydges, with whom Haslewood 
was closely associated in much editorial work, gives his first name 
incorrectly.® 

There is nothing in the few brief references to suggest why 
Haslewood should have provoked an attack. Those who have 
spoken of him at all vouch for his God-fearing, kindly character 
in private life and his honesty and skill in professional associations.° 
Dibdin pictures him as a confirmed bibliophile, living in two small 
rooms of his uncle’s house—rooms reached by “‘a back stair, precipi- 
tous and circular enough to destroy the equilibrium of any visitor.”*° 
Here he is said to have spent his happiest hours collecting and por- 
ing over his books. Other bright spots in his life were afforded by 
his membership in the Roxburghe Club, that incongruous assort- 
ment of titled gentlemen and literary drudges held together solely 


2Thomas Frognall Dibdin, Reminiscences of a Literary Life (London, 1836), I, 423. 

8T he Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576-1606), ed. H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 
1927), Pp. XXXiV-xxxvi. 

4Bertrand H. Bronson, Joseph Ritson, Scholar-at-Arms (Berkeley, 1938), I, 310. 

5Parts Added to The Mirror for Magistrates by John Higgins and Thomas Blen- 
erbasset, edited from original texts in the Huntington Library by Lily B. Campbell 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1946), pp. 12-13. 

®Referring to a series of reprints he published in conjunction with Frederick 
Etchells, London, 1925-30, Mr. Hugh Macdonald said in a letter addressed to the 
writer, July 17, 1946: “The Haslewood Books were called after ays Haslewood, 
but only because I admired his work and it seemed a suitable name for the kind of 
publication we contemplated at first. Later we published books having no relation 
to the kind of books in which Haslewood was himself interested.” 

"Clive Bigham, The Roxburghe Club, Its History and Its Members, 1812-1927 
(Printed for the Roxburghe Club, Oxford, 1928), p. 8. 

8Mary Katherine Woodworth, The Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges (Oxford, 1935), p. 14. 

®Gentleman’s Magazine, CIII (Nov. 1833), 468; New ser., I (March 1834), 286. 
10Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, 417. 
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by their interest in acquiring—and in a few cases in studying—rare 
volumes, It is to his association with this group that Haslewood 
owes the posthumous attack. 

The founding of the Roxburghe Club in 1812 was undoubtedly 
much to Haslewood’s liking. For two years he had been editing the 
British Bibliographer, whose avowed purpose was the reviving of 
Elizabethan literature; he had already brought out reprints of The 
Boke of Saint Albans and Puttenham’s The Art of English Poesie 
and was at work on half a dozen more. Naturally he entered with 
enthusiasm upon the club’s policy of reprinting old works. Not 
only did he meet his own obligation by presenting Jack Juggler and 
Thersytes, one of the most significant of the club’s early publica- 
tions, but he seems to have prepared the works presented by several 
other members,” and it is easy to believe that it was with sincere 
regret that in 1826 he saw the members give over their policy of 
doing their own editorial work in favor of hiring outside help to do 
it for them. Haslewood enjoyed the annual banquets of the club, the 
food and companionship of fellow bibliomaniacs. He doubtless felt 
honored to find himself in a group including such literary lights as 
Sir Walter Scott, and such titled gentlemen as Earl Spencer and the 
Duke of Sutherland. He kept a careful account of these meetings— 
only one of which he seems to have missed in the twenty years he 
was a member—a minute and intimate recording of the exact foods 
and wines consumed, the prices paid, the jokes and discussions, the 
hours of departure and state of sobriety of the various members, all 
couched in language that must have seemed fittingly facetious to 
the writer at the time. It was the appearance of this manuscript 
account—“Roxburghe Revels”—shortly after his death that offered 
the immediate occasion for the attack on Haslewood and indirectly 
on the club as a whole. 

Haslewood was fully aware of the personal nature of the account 
and sought to keep it from public view. How his wishes miscarried 
is revealed in the quarrel of rival auction firms, vying for the sale of 

1T. Cutwode, Caltha Poetarum: or the Bumble Bee (1599), gift of Richard Heber 
in 1815; William Percy, The Cuckqueanes and Cuckolds Errants. The Faery Pastorall, 


MS, gift of John Arthur Lloyd in 1824; The Metrical Life of St. Robert of Knares- 


borough, MS, gift of the Rev. Henry Drury in 1824. See Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, 
465, note; I, 397, note; I, 497; I, 463. 
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his library following his death. On February 24, 1826, Haslewood 
made a will leaving the bulk of his property to his brother and 
nephew with the provision that in due season after his death they 
should sell the entire collection of his books and manuscripts “as 
far as the latter are properly saleable if relating to, upon, or con- 
nected with any literary subjects, but not my own private letters.” 
They were specifically instructed that the sale should be by public 
auction at the rooms of Mr. Samuel Sotheby, Wellington Street, 
Strand, “an old eligible, fairly conducted establishment—for the sale 
of such kind of property.” The following year Haslewood learned 
that Mr. Christie, a bookseller, under an Act of Parliament which 
prevented an executor from deriving any benefit from the sale of 
assets of an estate, had been prevented from handling the sale of the 
library in a probate where he was executor. Fearing that the specific 
naming of Sotheby in the will might constitute him an executor and 
create a similar situation, Haslewood added a codicil, by which he 
provided that in the disposition of his property his executors were 
to use their own free will, guided only by the advice of his friend 
Joseph Harding “who will probably adopt my original wish.” 
Haslewood died September 21, 1833, and his library was turned 
over to Robert Harding Evans, of Pall Mall, for sale. This substi- 
tution of auctioneers which had been advised by Harding naturally 
aroused the ire of the Sothebys, who set forth their grievance in a 
“notice to public” at the end of their catalogue to another sale.’* In 
this notice they contend that Haslewood’s wish that they should 
handle his sale had never changed, and, to support their contention, 
they quote Heber” as saying that three or four days before his death 
Haslewood had positively asserted that he had left his books to 
Sotheby to sell. Harding countered with a “notice” published as a 


12That of Thomas Caldecott, held Dec. 2 to 7, 1833. A manuscript copy of Sothe- 


by’s notice is found on a preliminary sheet of a Huntington Library volume which . 


has been made by inlaying leaves of Evans’ catalogue of Haslewood’s sale (20% cm. 
inlaid to 27x21 cm.) and interleaving it with blanks on which the names of pur- 
chasers and prices paid have been supplied. 

18Richard Heber (1773-1833), book collector and original member of the Rox- 
burghe Club. A reprint of T{homas] Cutwode, Caltha Poetarum (1599) presented 
by Heber to members of the club in 1815 was prepared for the press by Haslewood. 
Dibdin had addressed his work Bibliomania, or Book-madness to Heber in 1809. 
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part of Evans’ catalogue of Haslewood’s sale. This notice includes 
an affidavit by one Anne Berchert that she alone attended Hasle- 
wood during the last fifteen days of his illness and that during that 
period Heber never saw Haslewood nor held any conversation 
with him. 

It seems impossible and perhaps unnecessary at this distance to 
pass on the reliability of the witnesses or to determine whom Hasle- 
wood would have chosen to manage his sale. It is certain, however, 
as his friends were thereafter quick to point out,"* that in the offer- 
ing of “Roxburghe Revels” to the public, Haslewood’s expressed 
wish that the sale cover manuscripts only “as far as the latter are 
properly saleable” was directly violated, and that, as a result, his 
memory and reputation have suffered irreparable damage." 

Haslewood’s executors had readily realized the gossip value of 
the manuscript, and, according to Dibdin, prior to the sale it had 
traveled east and west for examination; and those who wished had 
been allowed to remove documents and references affecting them 
individually.** Even in its mutilated form, however, the manu- 
script’s appearance at the sale caused lively bidding. The editor of 
the Athenaeum offered £ 39, but the work finally went to Thorpe, 
the bookseller, for £40. Dibdin says that through him, Thorpe then 
offered it to members of the Roxburghe Club but that they spurned 
the offer lest some think they feared exposure.” The manuscript 
was finally sold at an advance of five pounds to the editor of the 
Athenaeum, and early in 1834 it was made the basis of a series of 
articles’* that have been called “the bitterest and most cruel attacks 
that ever have been directed against a harmless individual just sunk 


14Gent. Mag., New ser., I, 286 ff. 


15The act was particularly reprehensible since the estate was in no sense insolvent, 
the sale of the library alone bringing an aggregate sum of £ 2,471. 

16[ James Maidment], Roxburghe Revels and other Relative Papers, Including 
Answers to the Attack on the Memory of the Late Joseph Haslewood, Esq. F.S.A. 
with Specimens of bis Literary Productions (Edinburgh; Printed for Private Circu- 
lation, 1837). 

17] bid, 


The Athenaeum, Jan. 4, 1834, pp. 1-6; Jan. 11, pp. 28-30; Jan. 18, pp. 45-47; Jan. 
25, pp- 60-64. 
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into his grave.””"® In them Haslewood is mocked for his lowly birth, 
his lack of education, and his poor taste—particularly his fondness 
for alliteration. He is described as a dolt and a fool among the pol- 
ished members of the club. His critic, with characteristic sarcasm 
and ill-concealed animosity, says: 


Before these, he was generally reserved in conversation—careful to be- 
tray his ignorance as little as possible; and, though he could scarcely 
open his mouth without committing an offence of some kind or other 
against his mother-tongue, he was prudent enough not to open it often 
in company where his blunders were likely to be detected. Where, how- 
ever, he dare do so with impunity, he launched out with wonderful 
vivacity and assumption of importance; and he persuaded some few, 
who were even less informed than himself (they could not be many), 
to believe that he really was what he calls himself in conjunction with 
the rest of the Roxburghe Club, a “Lion of Literature.” . . . He “illustra- 
ted,” as he termed it, his books by sundry manuscript notes, scarcely 
one of which did not betray the grossest ignorance, both of the subject 
and of the common grammatical modes of expressing an opinion. . . . 
He was amazingly fond of fine words in his written compositions, and 
misapplied them in a manner never exceeded by the antiquated Mrs. 
Slipslop, or her modern imitator, Mrs. Malaprop. . .. When Mr. Hasle- 
wood edited any reprint, of which he did several, his unacknowledged 
obligations to the compositor, if not to the printer’s devil, must have 
been very considerable. 

. . . How will the well-educated and accomplished members of the 
Roxburghe Club get over the fact, that they, even once a year, associ- 
ated with an individual who not only could contribute nothing to the 
stock of amusement (excepting perhaps as a butt), but was in the habit 
of playing the spy upon their proceedings and registering the follies, 
weakness or unbendings—call them what you will—of the convivial 
board of the preceding day?” 


Thereafter the writer takes up the manuscript bit by bit, making 
each quotation the basis of some slanderous remark about Hasle- 
wood or his work. His witticisms are mercilessly ridiculed, and even 
his personal deformity, a club foot, is made the object of satire. 
Haslewood’s friends were not long in replying. The Gentleman’s 


19Gent. Mag., New ser., I. 286. 
20The Athenaeum, Jan. 4, 1834, p. 1. 
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Magazine for March, 1834,” carried an article denouncing the at- 
tack, and three years later in Edinburgh, James Maidment brought 
out a volume printed for private circulation and bound uniformly 
with the Roxburghe Club publications, Roxburghe Revels, and 
Other Relative Papers; Including Answers to the Attack on the 
Memory of the Late Joseph Haslewood. The harm had been done, 
however, and even Bigham, eulogizing the club and its founders a 
hundred years later, takes his cue from the writer of the Athenaeum 
and dismisses Haslewood with a reference to “his affectation for 


birth, books, and banquets,” “his lack of scholarship,” and “his 
verbosity.” 


While the attack in the Athenaeum is ostensibly against Hasle- 
wood and shot through with personal animosity, a reader cannot 
help feeling that what really irks the writer is the Roxburghe Club 
itself, its exclusiveness and literary pretensions.** He says: 


We have never approved of the formation of the Roxburghe Club, or 
of the exclusive principle on which it was established; the realm of let- 
ters is, ought to be, and always will be, a republic—an oligarchy is not 
only odious, but impossible to be preserved. Neither are eating and 
drinking such intellectual occupations as well assort with the love of 
books ... in what department, let us ask, has this association been bene- 
ficial? or how have the prints and reprints of neglected and deservedly- 
forgotten trash made from time to time by the Club, been useful either 
to the living or the dead? ... 

If what was reprinted were worth the trouble and expense .. . what an 
absurdity—a worse than absurdity—it was to allow only one-and-thirty 
copies to be struck off.** 


21Pp, 286-88. 

22Op. cit. p. 8. 

28The series is unsigned so it is impossible to identify its author, but the general 
editor of the Athenaeum at this time was Charles Wentworth Dilke, who, sharing 
Charles Lamb’s enthusiasm for the Elizabethan dramatists, had brought out a con- 
tinuation of Dodsley’s Old Plays between 1814 and 1816, and who had become one 
of the chief supporters of The Retrospective Review when that magazine, dedicated 
to reviving interest in early English literature, was founded in 1820. Dilke, it 
would seem, could have well appreciated Haslewood’s contribution to the study of 
Elizabethan literature. According to the Dict. Nat. Biog., Dilke while editing the 
Athenaeum had, on principle, avoided writing for it, but doubtless he shared. the 
sentiments of writers therein. 


24The Athenaeum, Jan. 4, 1834, p. 2. 
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Charges such as these against the Roxburghe Club were not new. 
They had begun immediately after its organization and had been 
often repeated in the pages of current literary periodicals. The 
glowing account of the club’s first anniversary, signed Templarius”* 
and appearing in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1813, might 
well have irritated the club’s critics. The writer there says: 


The Roxburghe Club is limited in number to 31 members, and one 
black ball is fatal to the candidate who offers himself upon a vacancy; 
so that a Directorship of the India Board, or of the Bank of England, 
will henceforth be a situation of comparative insignificance.?® 


He goes on to explain the resolution whereby the members, each 
in turn, were to produce a reprint of some scarce and curious tract 
or print some original manuscript, the number of copies printed to 
be confined to that of the club’s members. The plan was to be ini- 
tiated by a reprint of Surrey’s Virgil “with a margin of such pro- 
portionate elegance as might cause his favourite Michel LeNoir to 
die with envy and despair.” He concludes: 


In the future, no child can be said to be portionless whose father is a 
ROXBURGHIAN, as one of these gems will doubtless prove an ample provi- 
sion! ... Mr. Urban . .. you will readily admit, that when the origin of 
this Institution, and the vast and interesting schemes which it embraces, 
are well considered, the ROXBURGHE CLUB must be regarded, in a national 
point of view, as conferring dignity and importance upon the land that 
gave it birth.?’ 


Readers’ reactions were mixed. Some accepted the club’s own 
estimate of its work and, like a writer in the October issue of Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, agreed that the members were “setting a meri- 
torious example to the world,”** but most correspondents were criti- 
cal. Many questioned the value of the works chosen to be revived. 
In the December issue of the Gentleman’s Magazine is a letter®® ad- 
dressed “To Bibliomaniacks in general, and to their Lordships and 


25Templarius is identified as James Heywood Markland (No. 22 in Bigham’s list 
of club members) by the writer in Athenaeum, Jan. 4, 1834, p. 2. 


26Gent. Mag., LXXXIII (July, 1813), 4. 
27] bid, 28] bid., (Oct., 1813), 339-41. 
291bid., (Dec. 1813), 544. 
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Worships the Members of the Roxburghe Club in particular.” It is 
signed, “A Bookworm” from the “British Museum, Attic Story,” 
and its tone can be judged from the opening rhyme: 


“Pox on’t” quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
“Whatever I forget, you learn;” 

How blest the srsLioMANn1Ac’s lot! 

He learns what even Hearne forgot. 


The Bookworm says that he and his kin have done more to suppress 
dull tracts and compel new editions of good ones, than all The Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews put together, since he and his kin 
have fairly eaten dull works out of existence. The appearance of 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania “like a Comet blazing and illuminating the re- 


gions of occult studies” has, however, ruined their occupation. He 
concludes: 


Had I a thousand mouths, arrayed with ten thousand double and single 
teeth, I could not regain the “spolia opima” that gentleman (with a head 
under his hat) has triumphantly taken from me and mine, forever!!! 


“J. K.” writing less facetiously in the same issue also purports to 
doubt the value of revivals, saying: 


If an old work be truly valuable, it will not be necessary to search 
Monasteries, dive into Vaults, pore over Bookstalls, or grub up all trash 
which has been consigned to the silence of centuries, and which, but for 
their officious zeal, would have been of much more service in the shops 
of cheesemongers, than on the gilded shelves to which they only operate 
as a foil. When have ever the really valuable productions of former ages 
been suffered to lie “High on a shelf neglected and forlorn?”*° 


In the January 1814 issue, “A. C.” undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion by pointing out many reasons why books have fallen into the 
discard and become wholly or almost wholly lost to later genera- 
tions. At least, he argues, bibliomania is more praiseworthy than in- 
terest in cockfighting and boxing.™* 

Other correspondents center their attack on the club’s policy of 
limiting the number of prints, and the kindred practice, common 
among its members, of destroying the plates to give the book a 


80bid. 81, bid., LXXXIV (Jan. 1814), 33-36. 
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greater degree of scarcity. In Gentleman’s Magazine for December 
1813, a writer, signing himself “Amator Bibliomanae,” protests the 
latter practice “from the honest desire of seeing the labours of Bib- 
liography divested of all affectation.” And in the same magazine 
for October 1815 “Phila Lib,” answering one William Savage’s 
recent invitation to the public to attend and witness the conflagation 
of his blocks, writes: 


It will be curious, Mr. Urban, to witness this blockburning; and I hope 
you will favour us with a description of the scene, as well as the names 
of the blockheads who attend. 

But, jesting apart, is it not disgraceful to see the ends of literature at- 
tained by such unworthy modes as these? ** 


One of the most scathing denunciations of the club appeared in 
a review of Dibdin’s The Library Companion in The Quarterly 
Review for June 1825. Here the writer says that Dibdin, like Swift, 
has spent years heaping scorn on what he ostensibly praised, that 
all his labors have had but one end, to hold up to ridicule the very 
innocent but not very wise collectors of scarce black-letter books. 
He says that Dibdin has been the more successful in his hoax be- 
cause he has not “scrupled to enter himself, before the mast, in the 
same goodly ‘Shippe of Fooles.’” ‘The writer continues: 


We are at a loss to conceive any adequate motive for such unrelenting 
persecution; the Roxburghers, or Bibliophilists, as Mr. Dibdin has in- 
humanly nicknamed them, are a simple sect; there is something very 
laughable in the system of buying unreadable books at immense prices, 
of destroying copies for the sake of making a scarcity, and of setting a 
higher value on an edition on account of some important error or omis- 
sion, or some ridiculous particularity in it... . We know also that the 
sect, if rather less enlightened, is certainly not more numerous than 
Johanna Southcote’s; the sane part of the community can never take 
the infection, and there must be an inherent susceptibility in those who 
have taken it, which makes their restoration hopeless. . . . Why does 
Mr. Dibdin drag them from their proper obscurity? Why may not the 
‘Roxburghe Club’ hold its meetings, indulge in its little black letter 
jokes, and perpetrate its innocent follies, unheard of and unheeded?— 


82] bid., LXXXIII (Dec. 1813), 543-44. 


83] bid., LXXXV (Oct. 1815), 303. Along the same line are letters to the magazine 
in November 1815 (p. 406), January 1817 (LXXXVII, 22), and March 1817 (p. 205). 
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For the sake of many of the respected names, which he prints at full 
length . . . we really wish he had had this consideration. 


Haslewood along with Dibdin had earlier been singled out as the 
butt of this ridicule leveled at the bibliomaniacs. In 1812 the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, whose editorial policy generally was very sym- 
pathetic toward these pseudo men of letters, seems, unintentionally, 
to have become the organ of attack. During 1812 it had run a series 
of laudatory articles reviewing and analyzing Dibdin’s Bibliomania. 
In the September number it had quoted from Bibliomania Dibdin’s 
account of how Haslewood had become so inflamed by the subject 
of hawking that he had made an exhaustive search for all books and 
articles on the subject and finally had made a facsimile reprint of 
The Boke of Saint Albans. In the October issue there appears a let- 
ter to the editor dated from “Caversham, near Reading,” and signed 
“Rusticus.” In it, the author claims to have in his library a very rare 
volume entitled, Hawking Moralized, printed at Reading in 1776. 
He gives several supposed quotations from the book and concludes: 


If these extracts excite the curiosity or gratify the taste, of the fore- 
mentioned Hawking Antiquaries, 1 shall perhaps burden your pages 
with another specimen or two. The book cannot be parted with; but 
Mr. D. or Mr. H. by putting themselves into the Reading Coach, may 
have a sight of it,—as well as a taste of stewed carp, caught and drest 
after the manner of Isaac Walton—in visiting their hearty well-wisher.** 


In the December number of the magazine is a letter dated from 
“St. Albans” and signed, “Auceps.”** The writer says that, having 
read Rusticus’ invitation, he thought to himself, “What a trium- 
virate were this to dine with! .. . What if I join them? Surely a true 
sportsman making a fourth, will not be considered an intruder... ? 
Impossible! I will go.’ Stopping just long enough to snatch from 
his library on sports “a fragment, consisting of ten leaves and three 
quarters of one, of the first edition of the Book of St. Alban’s,” he 
caught the first conveyance into London, only to find that the Read- 
ing coach had gone some hours before. Quizzing the agent, he 


34T he Quarterly Review, XXXII (June 1825), 152-53, 155. 
35Gent. Mag., LXXXII (Oct. 1812), 310-11. 
86] bid, (Dec, 1812), *501-*503. 
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learned that it had carried only two passengers, a Mr. Dart and a 
Mr. Hood, who the writer presumed, were really Mr. Dibdin and 
Mr. Haslewood, since few travelers choose to give their real names. 
Asked if he had seen them, the agent replied, “Yes, they got in the 
coach here—the one was a lively little man, and seemed to belong 
to the church; the other a dullish kind of gentleman. They were 
both in black, but did not appear as if they were going to a funeral!” 
The writer again followed, and, thinking that they might be prowl- 
ing in some bookstore, he dropped in at that of Mr. S——rs. He 
inquired about Hawking Moralized, only to be told that such a 
book had probably never existed. Here, too, he found that the two 
men in black had been before him, eagerly inquiring for the book. 
When last seen, they had been mounting to the roof of a coach for 
the trip back to London, sadly observing that after such a trick 
they must return to town as best they could. 
As a footnote to this letter by “Auceps,” the editor observes: 


Perhaps our Correspondents will here, judiciously, close the subject. 
However the humour may amuse, certainly the pursuits of the two 
gentlemen in question do not require the vacillating aid of notoriety, 
to make their publications better known, or more acceptable to their 
readers. 


Thus, the bibliomaniacs had been under attack as a group and as 
individuals for at least a quarter of a century. Much of this attack 
was self-invited and graciously accepted. As a correspondent in 
1813 asks, 


Who is so ready as the Bibliomaniac to rally himself upon his own 
foible, or to submit to the sarcasms of others when dictated by good 
sense, and softened by good humor?*" 


The articles in the Athenaeum, 1834, differ only in the venomous- 
ness of their tone and in the fact that, coming shortly after the death 


of the author and touching even his personal deformity, the writer 


undoubtedly shows a lack of taste as reprehensible as that of which 
he accuses his victim. In Haslewood’s favor it must be remembered 
that “Roxburghe Revels” had not been intended for the public, as 


87Gent. Mag., LXXXIII (Oct. 1813), 339. 
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were the articles in the Athenaeum. Furthermore, the fact that many 
of Haslewood’s books were heavily annotated and that his library 
contained valuable collections of manuscript notes on literary sub- 
jects proves that he was not only a collector, but a reader and a 
student of the books he owned—that he was something more than 
a bibliomaniac. Although Haslewood’s connection with the Rox- 
burghe Club and the cause it espoused gave rise to the cruel attack 
in the Athenaeum, one cannot doubt that he had been fortunate 
and happy in his associations there and that, as Dibdin asserts, his 


admission to the club had proved one of the greatest comforts of 
his life.** 


88Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, 422. 
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The Role of the Anglicans in the American 
Revolution 


By Witi1aM Warren SWEET 


IX THE introductory essay to Samuel Seabury’s Letters of a West- 
chester Farmer the editor remarks that historians have over- 
looked, to a large degree, the importance of the religious factors 
leading up to the Revolution, and states that the battle of creeds 
and dogmas for New World supremacy is “one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of its underlying causes.”* He further adds that 


To any historian studying chiefly the religious records of Colonial 
America as many others have studied the political, it would appear that 
the religious strife between the Church of England and the Dissenters 
furnished the mountain of combustible material for the great conflagra- 
tion, while the disputes over stamp, tea and other taxes and regulations 
acted merely as the matches of ignition. 


The lack of appreciation of the religious factor in American his- 
tory is at least partly due to the general historian’s unfamiliarity 
with the records of religious bodies. Not only do these records, for 
the revolutionary period alone, constitute a formidable number, but 
they are less available than those pertaining to the political, eco- 
nomic, and military factors. There is also likely to be less under- 
standing of the significance of thought and feeling in any revolu- 
tionary era than of military operations and political maneuvering, 
but opinions and prejudices are facts with which the historian must 
reckon. The long-standing antipathy on the part of historians, bit- 
ten by the bug of economic determinism, to giving religion any con- 
sideration in any part of our history is too well known to need 
comment.” 


1Samuel Seabury, Letters of a Westchester Farmer, ed. Clarence Vance (West- 
chester County Historical Society; White Plains, N.Y., 1930), Introductory Essay, 
p. I. 

2A. O. Craven, in his The Coming of the Civit War (New York, 1942), is the 
first to give anything like adequate attention to the emotional elements as a factor. 
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Of all the colonial religious bodies, the Church of England con- 
tributed by far the largest proportion of loyalists. Two things go a 
long way in explaining this fact: one was that the Anglicans were 
more closely tied to the mother country than any other churchmen, 
and as a consequence were the more dependent upon her. On the 
other hand, it needs to be said that they also contributed the largest 
number of signers of the Declaration of Independence and furnished 
more than their share of the important patriot leadership. These 
seemingly contradictory statements will be reconciled as the story 
of the Anglicans in the Revolution unfolds. 

The proportion of loyalists among colonial Anglicans was in 
inverse ratio to their numbers in the several colonies. Thus in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, where the Anglicans were most numerous, 
there was the smallest proportion of Tories. In the middle colonies, 
where they were less strong, but where there was relatively little 
hostility to them, their. allegiance was about equally divided be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies. In New England, how- 
ever, where the Episcopal church was bitterly opposed and where 
the Anglicans were proportionally weaker than anywhere else, they, 
were almost a hundred per cent loyalist. Manross thus summarizes 
the varying attitudes of colonial Anglicans toward the Revolution: 


Where the Church expanded in sections which were generally hostile 
to it [as in New England] its adherents were likely to stand out as loyal 
to the crown, because whether they were new arrivals or converts, they 
would be out of sympathy with the prevailing sentiment of the colony 
and would naturally look across the water for encouragement.® 


Pretty generally the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
missionaries were loyalists, partly because any suspicion of dis- 
loyalty would have led to their immediate dismissal. Most of them 
were High-Churchmen, and High-Chuchmanship meant attach- 
ment to the crown and hostility to Whiggery. Thus where the col- 
onial clergy were predominantly missionary, loyalism flourished; 
on the other hand, where the clergy were locally supported, as in 
Virginia and Maryland, the revolutionary cause was more strongly 


8W. W. Manross, A History of the American Episcopal Church (New York 
and Milwaukee, 1935), pp. 173 ff. 
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upheld. Missionaries were accustomed to say that the “growth of 
the Church generally meant the growth of loyalty to the crown,” 
but this was only true of those colonies where the clergy were mis- 
sionaries and where the Church was a small minority body.‘ 


I 


It was during the “Stamp Act times” that the loyalist political 
principles of the New England Anglicans came out most clearly, 
when their clergy with most almost complete unanimity urged non- 
resistance to the Stamp Act. To advocate obedience to so unpopular 
a measure when the public mind was inflamed against it meant, of 
course, a greatly increased opposition to the Church on the part of 
New Englanders in general and Congregationalists in particular. It 
was at this time that Jonathan Mayhew and Charles Chauncey 
thundered out against them, and it was at this time also that the 
Anglican clergy of New England chose to redouble their efforts to 
secure a bishop for America, using the argument in their petition to 
the Bishop of London that, by strengthening the Anglican church 
in America, loyalty to the crown would be increased. Thus at the 
very start of the agitation which was to culminate in the Revolution, 
the New England Anglicans put themselves on record as stiff- 
backed loyalists, a position which they consistently maintained to 
the end of the war.’ Consequently most of the New England clergy 
were forced into exile. Some sought refuge in Canada, others in 
England, and not a few in New York City. When the rector of 
King’s Chapel, Henry Caner, left with General Howe for Halifax 
in March 1776, accompanied by some of the leading members of the 
congregation, the Chapel carried on under a lay reader, who, before 
the end of the war, had led the congregation into Unitarianism, 
King’s Chapel becoming the first openly avowed Unitarian church 


Jonathan Boucher, A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American 
Revolution in Thirteen Discourses (London, 1797), I, Preface, pp. xlvii-l. 

5On June 17, 1767, fourteen Anglican clergymen of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island petitioned the Bishop of London for an American bishop. Fulham MSS 
(transcript in Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.), I, 150. See Richard Hooker, 
“The Anglican Church and the American Revolution” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1942). 
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in America.* The other two Anglican churches in Boston, Christ 
Church and Trinity, had pro-patriot vestries which prevented their 
defection. 

Edward Bass, the missionary at Newbury, a descendant of John 
and Priscilla Alden, a graduate of Harvard and an ex-Congregation- 
alist, later to become the first bishop of Massachusetts, was one of 
the few convert clergy to give even lukewarm support to the colo- 
nial cause. When he consented to omit the prayers for the King and 
observe the fasts authorized by Congress, he was permitted to stay 
at his post, though not unmolested. Real heroism was displayed by 
the aged John Beach, the missionary at Newton, Connecticut, who 
continued to pray for the King in spite of imprisonment and threats 
of worse treatment, declaring he would persist until the rebels cut 
out his tongue. 


II 


Professor A. C. Flick has pointed out that loyalism was based 
upon the fundamental teachings of Anglicanism, since it insisted that 
loyalty to the ruler and obedience to the law are religious duties.’ 
To them the laws of heaven and earth forbade rebellion, while open 
disrespect to government was an unpardonable crime. 

The author of a Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans, 
which appeared anonymously in 1774, ends his fifty-seven page 
pamphlet with the following plea to Churchmen: 


The principle of submission and all lawful authority are as inseparable 
from a sound, genuine member of the Church of England, as any reli- 
gious principle whatever. The Church has always been famed and re- 
spected for its loyalty, and its regard to order and government. Its annals 
have been never stained with the history of plots and conspiracies, trea- 
sons and rebellions. Its members are instructed in their duty to govern- 
ment, by three Homilies on Obedience and six on Rebellion which are 


8“Of the three hundred Tories formally banished from Massachusetts in 1778, 
sixty were graduates of Harvard College.” Ferris Greenslet, The Lowells and their 
Seven Worlds (Boston, 1947), p. 56. Many, if not most, of the Boston Anglicans 
were ex-Congregationalists. Nine hundred twenty-six Bostonians removed to Hali- 
fax with the British army in March 1776. James H. Stark, The Loyalists of Massa- 
chusetts and the Other Side of the American Revolution (Boston, 1910), pp. 133- 

6. 
: 7A. C. Flick, Loyalism in New York during the American Revolution (New 
York, 1901), pp. 9-10. 
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so many standing lessons to secure their fidelity. They are also taught to 
pray in the Litany, that the Almighty would preserve them, from all 
sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion . . . But if you regard none of 
these things, you are untoward, undutiful, and degenerate sons of the 
Church, and she will be ashamed to own you as her children.*® 


The following is a summary of the teachings of the Anglican 
church culled from the contemporary writings of the colonial 
clergy: 


The Church of England is the only true Church and no one could be 
a Christian or be ordained to the ministry outside its fold; legitimate 
marriages could only be solemnized by an Anglican clergyman; the 
King ruled by divine right and submission, obedience and loyalty to 
the King and Government were Christian duties; an established national 
Church is essential to the life and security of every nation, and one can- 
not live without the other; “independency in religion will naturally pro- 
duce republicanism in the State, and from their principles too prevalent 
already, the greatest evils may justly be apprehended,” since the Church 
of England was the only true Christian Church, the Dissenters had no 
inherent rights, but were merely tolerated as a necessary evil in as few 
privileges as possible until they could be either persuaded or forced to 


conform to the Established Church.® 

The Reverend Samuel Auchmuty, rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, writing to Sir William Johnson (March 14, 1767) 
states: “These restless people [Dissenters] enjoy privileges enough 
already by the Act of Toleration; should they be vested with more, 
they will endanger the Established Church to say nothing of the 
State.”’° Holding such views as these, it is not difficult to understand 
why the Anglican clergy in America were such ardent champions 
of King and Parliament, and did all in their power to further the 
interests of the Church. It becomes clear also why the colonial An- 
glican clergy were the most effective anti-revolutionary propagan- 
dists and produced such a large proportion of the writings in the 
loyalist cause. Nor is it any the less understandable why the so- 


8[Thomas K. Chandler], A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Americans, on the 
Subject of our Political Confusions in which the Necessary Consequences of Vio- 
lently Opposing the King’s Troops, and a General Non-Importation are Fairly Stated 
(New York, 1774), P: 51. Though formerly credited to Myles Cooper, this pam- 
phlet is now definitely known to have been written by Thomas K. Chandler. 

*Seabury, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

10Johnson MSS (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.). 
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called dissenting bodies were equally united in defending their 
liberties against such doctrines. 

Professor Van Tyne lists the following elements in colonial so- 
ciety which tended toward loyalism: the office-holding Tories 
whose income depended upon the existing regime; persons whose 
friends were among the official class; the Anglican clergy with 
motives similar to those of the crown officials; conservatives “who 
glided easily in old channels”; the king-worshippers; the religious 
Tories who held to the dogma, “fear God and honor the King”; and 
finally the factional Tories whose action was determined by family 
feuds and old factional animosities. In both New England and New 
York the “division of parties along religious lines was very plain.” 
The long-standing feud between the Presbyterian Livingstone and 
the Episcopalian De Lancy families of New York well illustrates 
the family feud type of loyalism. In Sabine’s Biographical Sketches 
of the Loyalists there are listed ten De Lancys, all prominent in the 
loyalist cause, and all stanch Anglicans, among them Oliver De 
Lancy, the senior American loyalist brigadier general in the British 
army." 

New York City was the stronghold of loyalism throughout the 
war. Occupied by British troops from September 1776 to the end of 
hostilities, it became the haven for loyalist refugees from all the 
colonies, many of whom were active in all sorts of anti-revolution- 
ary propaganda. None were more clever in turning out Tory litera- 
ture than were the Reverend Jonathan Odell and the Reverend Sam- 
uel Seabury, both refugees employed by General Howe, at £50 a 
year each, to write for the cause. Later Howe recommended them to 
General Clinton “to keep the papers full of decent, well meant 
essays.” Every means for winning friends for the King’s cause was 
used by the British authorities; spies, secret agents posing as patriots, 
double-dealers of one kind or another, Anglican clergymen, and 
“Heroes for sale” of whom Benedict Arnold was chief, were all 
there. All sorts of alluring offers of place and profit were dangled 
before weak and wavering patriots, and not a few accepted them, 


11Lorenzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolu- 
tion, With a Historical Essay (Boston, 1864), I, 363-72. 
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but as Van Doren observes, “The wonder is . . . not, that some 
patriots were false, but that most of them were true to the ragged 
colours of a perilous cause.” 

Both Odell and Seabury came from old New England families, 
and both were of Congregational or Presbyterian background. 
Odell was the grandson of Jonathan Dickinson, the first president 
of the College of New Jersey. He graduated from Princeton, be- 
came a physician, served for a time in the British army as a surgeon; 
then he entered the Anglican ministry and at the opening of. the 
Revolution was serving the Church at Burlington, New Jersey. Pas- 
sionately espousing the cause of the mother country, he placed his 
unusual talents at the disposal of the British commander in New 
York and soon became a trusted agent in numerous undercover 
plots to injure the cause of American independence. Among his 
most important assignments was that of go-between to Major André 
and Benedict Arnold.** Among numerous other things, he served as 
chaplain of a Pennsylvania Tory regiment. Samuel Seabury, later to 
become the first Episcopal bishop in America, was a graduate of 
Yale College, the son of one of the Connecticut Congregational 
ministers who had been converted to Anglicanism with the Tim- 
othy Cutler group at New Haven some fifty years before. At the 
opening of the Revolution he was serving the Westchester parish 
in New York. Thomas K. Chandler, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel missionary at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and 
the most active pamphleteer in the cause of bishops for America, 
was also a Yale graduate, where he had come under Anglican in- 


fluence, since, from 1722, there had been a steady trickle of Angli- 
cans attending Yale College.** 


12Carl Van Doren, Secret History of the American Revolution (New York, 
1941), Pp. 119-20, 435; this book is a fascinating account of the Tory refugees in 
New York and their many activities, For Howe’s recommendation of Odell and 
Seabury to Clinton, see p. 139. 


18] bid., pp. 197-98; and numerous other references to Odell. 

14Several of the loyalist pamphlets which had been credited to Myles Cooper 
and others, such as the American Querist; A Friendly Address to all Reasonable 
Americans; and An Address from the Clergy of New York and New Jersey to the 
Episcopalians in Virginia (1771), are now known to have been written by Chandler. 


See C. H. Vance, “Myles Cooper Second President of King’s College,” Columbia 
University Quarterly, XXII, No. 3 (1930), 275-76. 
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Odell, a clever rhymester, wrote long satirical characterizations 
of prominent patriot leaders, including Washington, Witherspoon, 
and the Reverends William White and William Smith. The follow- 
ing is a part of his poetical indictment of Washington: 


Hear thy indictment, Washington, at large; 

Attend and listen to the solemn charge: 

Thou hast supported an atrocious cause 

Against the King, thy Country, and the laws; 
Committed perjury, encourag’d lies, 

Forced conscience, broken the most sacred ties; 
Myriads of wives and fathers at thy hand 

Their slaughter’d husbands, slaughter’d sons, demand. 


The patriotic activities of John Witherspoon, the President of the 
College of New Jersey, Odell’s own college, naturally roused Odell’s 


ire, as the following lines will clearly show: 


Princeton receiv’d him, bright amidst his flaws, 
And saw him labour in the good old cause; 

Saw him promote the meritorious work, 

The hate of Kings, and glory of the Kirk. 


Meanwhile unhappy Jersey mourns her thrall, 
Ordain’d by vilest of the vile to fall; 

To fall by Witherspoon—O name, the curse 
Of sound religion, and disgrace of verse. 


Member of Congress we must hail him next: 
Come out of Babylon, was now his text. 

Fierce as the fiercest, foremost of the first, 
He’d rail at Kings, with venom well-nigh burst: 
Not uniformly grand—for some bye end, 

To dirtiest acts of treason he’d descend. 

I’ve known him seek the dungeon dark as night, 
Imprison’d Tories to convert or fright; 

While to myself I’ve humm’d, in dismal tune, 
I'd rather be a dog than Witherspoon. 


Nor did his co-religionists, the Reverends White and Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, escape his scorn for their support of the American cause: 


Yes, Heav’n is just—what then can they expect, 
Who, not impell’d by violence of sect— 
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Bred up in doctrines eminently pure, 

Which loyalty instill, and peace ensure— 

Yet idolize Rebellion’s bleating calves, 

Or meanly T their principles in halves. 

Half priest, half presbyter, I mourn thee, White! 
Half whig, half tory, Smith, canst thou be right? 
O fools, to worship in forbidden ground, 

O worse than rebels, who your mother wound!** 


In 1774 a series of pamphlets began to appear, written by the 
Reverend Samuel Seabury, under the pseudonym, “The Westches- 
ter Farmer,” and eventually five were printed.** Thy were addressed 
to the “Farmers and other Inhabitants of North America in general 
and to those of the Province of New York in Particular.” Written 
in clear, homely language, they attempt to show that the way to 
freedom does not lie in opposing Britain, but in submitting to her 
and seeking to gain the desired end by peaceful and orderly means. 
“Will you submit . . .,” he asks, “to the high and mighty delegates 
in Grand Continental Congress assembled! Do as you will, but 
by Him who made me, I will not! No, if I must be enslaved, let 


it be by a King at least, and not by a parsel of upstarts, lawless 
committeemen.” 


Il 


The Philadelphia Anglicans were more inclined to support the 
American cause than were those of the Jerseys and New York. 
Jacob Duché, a native American and a graduate of the College of 
Philadelphia, was the rector of the United Parishes of Philadelphia 
at the opening of the war.’’ Associated with him were Thomas 
Coombe, William White, and William Smith. All openly supported 


15Winthrop Sargent, The Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution (Philadelphia, 1857), 
PP. 9-12, 17-19. 

16The five pamphlets are: Free Thoughts on the Proceedings of the Continental 
Congress; The Congress Canvassed; A View of the Controversy between Great 
Britain and her Colonies; An Alarm to the Legislature of the Province of New 
York; and The Republicans Dissected 

17Edward F. Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion in America (Boston, 1924), 
pp- 42, 413-14. Also E. D. Neill, “Jacob Duché,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, Il (1878), pp. 58-73. For an account of other Pennsylvania loyalists 


see W. H. Siebert, The Loyalists of Pennsylvania, Ohio State Univ. Bulletin, XXIV 
(1920), No. 5. 
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the American cause at the beginning. Coombe, however, deserted it 
when independence was declared; Smith wavered; while White, 
later to become the first bishop of Pennsylvania, was the only one of 
the four to remain above suspicion. Duché was the most notable de- 
fector of all the colonial Anglicans, and has been called “the Bene- 
dict Arnold of the American clergy.” After having served two years 
as chaplain of the Continental Congress, and having filled all patriots 
who heard him preach—including John Adams—with admiration 
because of his fiery eloquence, Duché was induced during the Brit- 
ish occupancy of Philadelphia to repudiate the American cause. He 
opened his church to the British, restored the prayers for the King, 
and addressed a letter to Washington urging him to “represent to 
Congress the indispensable necessity of rescinding the hasty and ill- 
advised Declaration of Independence.” With the British evacuation 
of Philadelphia in the spring of 1777, Duché fled to England, where 
he was rewarded with the chaplaincy of an orphan asylum. 

On Duché’s defection the Reverend William White succeeded 
him as rector of the Philadelphia parishes, and he and the Reverend 
George Duffield, an ardent patriot and minister of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia, were chosen joint chaplains of 
Congress. Both continued in that capacity until the end of hostilities. 

During the British occupancy of Philadelphia some of the trus- 
tees and tutors of the College of Philadelphia, including the provost, 
Dr. William Smith, fell under suspicion as loyalists. This resulted 
in the passage of an act by the Assembly in 1779, removing all of- 
ficials of the College and changing it into the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania, to be endowed by the confiscated estates of 
attainted loyalists. A learned Presbyterian minister, Dr. John Ewing, 
was chosen provost and a loyal faculty appointed. Ten years later 
the College was restored, with Smith again at its head, and for a 
time the two institutions existed side by side; in 1791 they were 
united into the present University of Pennsylvania.** 


18For a detailed account of the varying fortunes of the College of Philadelphia 
during the Revolution and its involvement in the politics of the time, see Edward P. 
Cheyney, History of the University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940 (Philadelphia, 1940), 
pp. 115-25, 129-50. See also Siebert, Loyalists of Pennsylvania, pp. 60-62; and A. F. 
Gegenhaimer, William Smith, Educator and Churchman, 1727-1803 (Philadelphia, 


1943), pp. 78-82. 
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No prominent Revolutionary figure presents so strange a combi- 
nation of versatility, near genius, vulgarity, and hypocrisy as does 
the Anglican clergyman William Smith, the first provost of the 
College of Philadelphia. For a generation he was a recognized leader 
in Pennsylvania’s social, scientific, literary, political, and educational 
life. He opposed British colonial policy and united with the other 
Anglican clergymen of Philadelphia in a protest to the Bishop of 
London in 1775. He was also openly opposed to independence, was 
arrested, and placed upon an island in the Schuylkill under parole. 
Allowed to return to Philadelphia after the British evacuation, he 
worked to reopen the College, which had been closed during the 
British occupancy. When he was removed from the provostship in 
1779, he went to Chestertown, Maryland, assumed charge of the 
parish there and opened Washington College. With the restoration 
of the College of Philadelphia, Smith again assumed the provost- 
ship, until he was finally forced to relinquish it with the formation 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He is described by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, who attended him in his last illness, as slovenly in his person 
and often offensive in bearing. In his old age he was a habitual 
drunkard, had an irritable temper, and when angry swore in the 
most extravagant manner. He was extremely avaricious, seldom paid 
a debt, and consequently was often sued. He had little or no interest 
in religion and refused to have a minister attend him in his last ill- 
ness. Yet more than any other he was the real founder of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and made large contributions to colonial 
education in general. Though opposed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he ardently supported liberty, and had a large part in the 
organization of the American Episcopal church.” 


IV 
The number of loyalists in the southern colonies, among the laity 
at least, was small. There the lay vestries had dominated the Church 
and the clergy, while the number of missionaries had been few. In 
Maryland and Virginia there had been but five missionaries of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel since its formation in 


19Gegenhaimer, William Smith, passim. Also article in Dict. Amer, Biog. 
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1701, as compared with eighty-three in New England, fifty-eight 
in New York, forty-four in New Jersey, and forty-seven in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. At the opening of the Revolution there 
were but two missionaries in South Carolina, three in North Caro- 
lina, two in Georgia, and none in Virginia and Maryland.” Of the 
missionary clergy in the southern colonies all were loyalist except 
Charles Pettigrew of North Carolina. In South Carolina, where 
most of the parishes were self-supporting, only five out of twenty 
were loyalists. In Virginia and Maryland about two-thirds of the 
clergy were loyalist." When the Maryland revolutionary authori- 
ties adopted a form of prayer for the new government and pre- 
scribed an oath to support it, most of the Anglican clergymen 
refused to take the oath or use the prayer. The penalty for non- 
compliance was to pay a treble tax or leave the country, and most 
of the clergy adopted the latter alternative. 

Of the southern Anglican clergy Jonathan Boucher was the most 
vocal loyalist. A native of England, of humble family and without 
much formal education, Boucher came to Virginia in 1759 as a tutor 
in a gentleman’s family. He went to England in 1762 to be ordained, 
and on his return held several parishes in Virginia and opened a 
school for sons “of persons of the first condition in the colony.” 
Among his pupils was “Jacky” Custis, Washington’s stepson. In 1770 
he became rector of St. Anne’s in Annapolis, which he considered 
the “genteelest town in North America.” He married money, studi- 
ously cultivated aristocrats—among them George Washington—and 
held in utmost contempt the American doctrine of equality.” His 
scorn for the “demagogues and independents of the New England 
provinces” knew no bounds. To him Philadelphia was disgusting 
because of its uniformity, one street just like another, with no public 
edifices of any size or dignity. “Everything about it had a Quakerly 


20Classified Digest of the Records of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- | 


pel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1892 (London, 1893), pp. 849-56. 
21Francis L. Hawks, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States of America (New York, 1836), Vol. I, Virginia, pp. 136-37; Vol. II, Mary- 
land, pp. 283-84. 
22Jonathan Boucher, Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 1738-1789, Being 
the Autobiography of the Rev'd Jonathan Boucher, etc., edited by his grandson, 
Jonathan Boucher (Boston and New York, 1925), pp. 48-49, 73, 76. 
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or rather, a Republican aspect.”** And the people are like the streets, 
one as good as another, and no better, and it “is vain to look for 
anything like character among them.” The two colleges, Philadel- 
phia and Princeton, were the “chief nurseries of all that frivolous 
and mischievous kind of knowledge which passed for learning in : 
America.” To him Benjamin Franklin was “old scoundrel Frank- 
lin.”** Having aroused the bitter hostility of the patriots by his 
extravagant denunciations, and believing his life was threatened, it 
was his custom to carry two loaded pistols into the pulpit, which 
did not add to his popularity among the “republican demagogues.” 
It was not long thereafter that he was on his way to England, never 
to return.”® 


V 


Just ten years previous to the Declaration of Independence, 
Methodism was brought to America by two of Wesley’s lay 
preachers, both immigrants from Ireland, who formed “classes” 
almost simultaneously, one in Frederick county, Maryland, and 
the other in New York City. Other preacher-immigrants soon made 
their appearance, and by 176g little groups of devout people call- 
ing themselves Methodists had been formed in Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. None of these early lay 
preachers had been authorized by John Wesley, nor had they come 
primarily to propagate Methodism, but of their own volition and 
to advance their own economic interests. By 1768 a Methodist 
chapel was being erected in New York, to which numerous Angli- 
cans had made contributions, and one of the trustees wrote Wesley 
about it and asked him to send preachers to America. A year later 
the request was granted, and two Methodist missionaries sailed for 
America in August 1769; they were the first officially recognized 


231 bid., pp. 101-2. 24] bid., pp. 103, 110, 113. 

25In 1797 Boucher published in England a book containing thirteen discourses 
he had preached in America between 1763 and 1775, dedicated to George Wash- 
ington, under the title, A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American 
Revolution (London, 1797). The Reminiscences contain many references to money 
matters and reveal Boucher as immoderately desirous of wealth. Francis L. Hawks 
in his Ecclesiastical History, Vol. Il, Maryland, pp. 269-79, gives Boucher an ex- 
alted character which he does not deserve. See also Dict, Amer. Biog. sub Boucher. 
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Methodist preachers in America. In 1771 two others arrived, one 
of whom was Francis Asbury, and by 1774 eight had been sent. By 
this time Methodism had spread into Virginia, aided by the evan- 
gelical Anglican clergyman of Bath parish in Dinwiddie county, 
Devereux Jarratt. A little later it received encouragement from an- 
other Anglican clergyman of North Carolina, Charles Pettigrew. 
By 1780 there were 8,540 Methodists in America, of whom 7,808 
were south of Pennsylvania. Early American Methodism was largely 
confined to Maryland and Virginia, the region in which Anglican- 
ism was strongest. The fact that Methodism was a movement within 
the Church of England gave it a better standing in these strong 
Anglican colonies.” 

The American Methodists were greatly embarrassed during the 
course of the Revolution by John Wesley’s strong Toryism and his 
active support of the colonial policy of Parliament. Between 1768 
and 1782 John Wesley wrote at least ten political pamphlets, six of 
which dealt with the American Revolution. In his earlier writings 
on America, Wesley had taken the side of the colonies, stating that 
he-did not think the measures which had been taken with regard to 
America could be defended “on the foot of law, equity or pru- 
dence.” In June after the news of Bunker Hiil had reached England, 
he addressed almost identical letters to Lords North and Dartmouth, 
and, in the “exalted diction of an old Scriptural prophet” and with 
force and dignity, presented solid arguments against the govern- 
ment policy in dealing with America.” No man in England was 
better qualified to give advice to the ministers on America than was 
John Wesley and, if he had held consistently to the position taken 
in these letters, his name would have been linked with those of 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt as the friend of liberty. Wesley’s whole back- 
ground, however, made this an impossibility. In these letters he 
states, “I am a High Churchman, the son of a High Churchman, 


bred up from my childhood in the highest notions of passive obedi- . 


26The most recent account of the beginnings of American Methodism in which 
new sources are used for the first time is W. W. Sweet, Men of Zeal: The Ro- 
mance of American Methodist Beginnings (New York, 1935). 

27For these letters see The Journal of John Wesley, ed. Nehemiah Curnock 
(London, 1916), VIII, 325-28. 
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ence and non-resistance.” His prejudices, he states, “are against the 
Americans,” but notwithstanding, he thinks that the Americans are 
an oppressed people and are asking for no more than their legal 
rights. He points out all the obstacles in the way of subduing the 
Americans and all the dangers to England from foreign foes who 
might become American allies. To a remarkable degree these letters 
anticipate the course of the American war. But before the summer 
was over he had taken a position diametrically opposed to that set 
forth in his letters to the ministers in a pamphlet entitled A Calm 
Address to the American Colonies, which was but an abbreviated 
version of Samuel Johnson’s Taxation No Tyranny. And strange to 
say, Wesley’s abbreviation had far more influence than Johnson’s 
original and sold over a hundred thousand copies.”* 

In reproducing Johnson’s prejudiced, feeble arguments and his 
“violent and random assertions” Wesley permitted his own deep- 
seated prejudices to gain the upper hand. He later stated that his 
whole view of the American question had been completely changed 
by a single reading of Johnson’s treatise, an astonishing admission 
from one whose opinions on most questions were generally soundly 
based. As a recent English writer has put it, he “allowed himself to 
argue away his own intuition.” Trevelyan states that Wesley’s 
pamphlet brought into strong relief the worst defects of Johnson’s 
original composition and the Calm Address was to Taxation No 
Tyranny what “a bad hash is to a bad joint.” 

Wesley’s change of front on the American issue let loose a veri- 
table flood of pamphlet, magazine, and newspaper attacks, many of 
them abusive. This led Wesley to defend his changed position and 
to write other political pamphlets.*° 


28For a brilliant presentation of Johnson’s and Wesley’s pamphlets and of Wes- 
ley’s whole position on the American Revolution, see George Otto Trevelyan, The 
American Revolution, Part Il (New York and London, 1903), II, 262-79. 

29Maldwyn Edwards, After Wesley . . ., 1791-1849 (London, 1935), pp. 14-18. 

80Wesley’s principal pamphlets which followed the Calm Address are: A Season- 
able Address to the More Serious Part of the Inhabitants of Great Britain (1776), 
Serious Address to the People of England (Feb. 20, 1778), Compassionate Address 
to the Inhabitants of Ireland (May 10, 1778). For the titles of the pamphlets and 
other writings attacking Wesley and a brief summary of their contents, see W. W. 
Sweet, “John Wesley: Tory,” Methodist Quarterly Review, LXXI (1922), 255-68. 
Trevelyan explains Wesley’s shift of opinion as due to his fear for the safety of 
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Though Wesley was no pacifist, he opposed war on humanitarian 
grounds. In a sermon preached in 1775 for the benefit of widows and 
orphans of the soldiers “who lately fell near Boston in New Eng- 
land” he pictures the horrors of war: 


But who can describe the complicated misery which is contained in this 
[the fell monster, war]? Hark the cannon’s roar! A pitchy cloud covers 
the face of the sky. Noise, confusion, terror, reign over all! Dying 
groans are on every side. The bodies of men are pierced, torn, hewed 
in pieces; their blood is poured on the earth like water! Their souls take 
their flight into the eternal world; perhaps into everlasting misery. . . . 
But which of these warriors all the while considered the wife of his 
youth, that is now left a desconsolate widow,—perhaps with none that 
careth for her; perhaps, deprived of her only comfort and support, and 
not having where to lay her head? Who considered his helpless children, 
now desconsolate,—orphans,—it may be crying for bread, while their 
mother has nothing left to give them but her sorrows and her tears?** 


Charles Wesley was, if possible, more of a Tory than was his 
brother and more rigid in his High-Churchmanship. Characteristic- 
ally, he gave expression to his political views in nine hymns, pub- 
lished in a collection entitled Hymns for the Nation in 1782. Among 
them are hymns “For Loyal Americans,” “For His Majesty King 
George,” and a “Prayer for the Congress.” Two stanzas of “A Hymn 
for Loyal Americans” read: 


The men who dared their King revere, 
And faithful to their Oaths abide, 





the crown if further disasters occurred, and to his interest in the welfare of the 
British soldiers, many of whom were Methodists. When actual war began, Wesley’s 
opinion about ministerial policy could not but be affected by his sympathy with 
“those brave and honest fellows who at home had seen him through a score of 
riots” (Trevelyan, Part II, Vol. II, 272-79). In a letter to Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
Wesley explains why he wrote the Calm Address. A summary of his reasons are: 
“Not to get money”; “Not to get preferment for myself or my brother’s children”; 
“Not to please any man living, high or low”; “I contributed my mite toward put- 
ting out the flame which rages all over the land.” This he tried to do by —— 
“the Americans are not used either cruelly or unjustly.” He attempted to “quenc 

the fire, by laying the blame where it was due,” squarely upon the Americans 
(pp. 84-85). See also the letter to Caleb Evans, ibid., pp. 88-89. All of Wesley’s po- 
litical pamphlets are found in The Works of John Wesley (London, 1872), X1,1-156. 


81Works, Vol. VII, Sermon CXXX, pp. 404-405, quoted in Humphrey Lee, John 
Wesley and Modern Religion (Nashville, 1936), pp. 290-91. 
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Midst perjur’d Hypocrites sincere, 
Harrass’d, oppress’d on every side; 
Gall’d by the Tyrant’s iron yoke, 


By Briton’s faithless sons forsook. 


Our patriot Chiefs betray’d their trust, 
To serve their own infernal ends, 
The Slaves of avarice and lust, 
Sparing their foes, they spoil’d their friends, 
Basely repaid their loyal zeal, 
And left them—to the Murtherer’s steel. 


The following is the second stanza of the hymn, “A Prayer for 
the Congress”: 


Surely thou wilt full vengeance take 
On rebels ’gainst their King and God; 
And strict inquisition make 
For rivers spilt of guiltless blood, 
By men who take thy name in vain, 
By fiends in sanctity’s disguise; 
As thou wert served with nations slain, 
Or pleased with human sacrifice.** 


During the course of the Revolution, Wesley frequently preached 
on war themes, especially in the west of England, in Wales, and in 
Ireland, where there was much opposition to the government’s 
American policy. A favorite text on these occasions was “Render 
unto Caesar the Things that are Caesar’s.”** In 1777 he called his 
preachers together to pray “that God would restore the spirit of 
love and sound mind to the poor deluded rebels in America.”™ 

In March 1775 Wesley had advised his American preachers in a 
letter to Thomas Rankin to remain free of all party “and say no 
word against one or the other side,” advice which he himself was 
far from heeding. The effect of Wesley’s strong pro-Tory pro- 
nouncements is obvious. It meant that his followers were soon con- 
sidered Tories, even though few of them were actually Tory in 


82Sargent, The Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution, pp. 117-18, 137-39. Sargent 
credits both these hymns to John Wesley, though he gives no reasons for doing so. 

88Journal, ed. Curnock, VI, 83, 138, 176. 

84] bid., 167. 
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sentiment. On March 19, 1776, Asbury confides to his Journal: “I 
am truly sorry that the venerable man ever dipped into the politics 
of America. My desire is to live at peace with all men; to do them no 
harm, but all the good I can.”** He further observes that had Mr. 
Wesley been an American subject, he doubtless would have been 
“as zealous an advocate of the American cause,” and adds, “Some 
inconsiderate persons have taken occasion to censure the Methodists 
in America on account of Mr. Wesley’s political sentiments.”*° 

The extent of the persecution endured by the Methodist preach- 
ers, especially in Maryland, was not inconsiderable. A number were 
committed to jail in Annapolis; several were beaten by mobs; others 
were given coats of tar and feathers.*7 Another consequence of 
Wesley’s Toryism was the withdrawal of the English Methodist 
preachers soon after the war began, with the exception of Asbury, 
who now determined to cast in his lot with the Americans.** The 
withdrawal of the English preachers, however, was no misfortune 
to American Methodism. Fortunately, by the end of the war an 
exceptionally able body of native preachers had been “raised up,” a 
large proportion of them with Anglican background, who were far 
more capable of advancing the Methodist cause than the English 
preachers would have been had they remained.* 

As the war progressed, the preachers and people alike imbibed 
deeply of the American spirit of independence. In 1779 there was 
near rebellion among the Virginia preachers against Wesley’s and 
Asbury’s control, when at a conference held in Fluvanna County 
steps were taken to ordain some of the older preachers in order that 
the people might have the sacraments, since the war had rendered 
the receiving of the sacraments from the Anglican clergy increas- 
ingly difficult. The conference answered the question: “What are 


385Francis Asbury, Journal (New York, 1852), entry of March 13, 1776, p. 132. 

36Sweet, Men of Zeal, p. 129. 

87For a summary of the persecution of Methodist preachers during the Revolu- 
tion, see ibid., pp. 130-32. See also Sweet, Methodism in American History (New 
York, 1933), pp. 88-92. 

88See W. L. Duren, Francis Asbury (New York, 1928), on Asbury’s United 
States citizenship, pp. 196-201. 


8°For a brief characterization of some of the more able of the native preachers, 
see Sweet, Men of Zeal, pp. 132-44. 
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the reasons for taking up the administration of the ordinances 
among us?” by stating, “Because the Episcopal Establishment is 
now dissolved, and, therefore in almost all our circuits the members 
are without the ordinances—we believe it to be our duty.” The fol- 
lowing year Asbury was able to persuade the Virginia preachers to 
suspend their independent action until Wesley could be heard from, 
thus preventing a break with Wesley and a division in American 
Methodism. The movement, however, presaged what was to hap- 
pen once independence was won. 

If there had been any inclination of the American Methodists 
toward Toryism at the beginning of the war, by 1779 they had 
undergone a complete change of opinion. In 1776 the Virginia 
Methodists had presented a petition to the House of Delegates in 
opposition to a movement spearheaded by the Baptists and other 
dissenters to bring about separation of Church and State. The Vir- 
ginia Methodists, the petition states, wish to disassociate themselves 
from “common dissenters” and want it understood that this name 
does not apply to them, since they are a “religious society in com- 
munion with the Church of England and do all in their power to 
support the said Church. They conceive that very bad consequences 
will arise if establishment is abolished, and pray that the Church of 
England, as it ever hath been, may continue to be the Established 
Church.”*° Three years later (1779) the Virginia Methodists were 
lined up with the Baptists and the other Virginia dissenters in sup- 
porting Jefferson’s bill for the establishment of religious freedom in 
Virginia. 

VI 

One of the principal reasons why the colonial Anglicans were so 
divided in their attitudes toward the American Revolution is that 
they possessed no over-all organization such as the Presbyterians 
had in their Synods and Presbyteries, or as the Congregationalists 
and Baptists possessed in their Associations. Not having an effec- 
tive American agency through which they might express collective 


40Journals of the House of Delegates of Virginia, 1776-1790 (Richmond, 1827- 
1828), Oct. 28, 1776; ibid., Nov. 10, 1779. See Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion, 
Pp. 380. 
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opinion, a free rein was given to the formation of individual opin- 
ions and convictions, and their individual convictions were naturally 
conditioned by differing local situations. If the colonial Anglicans 
had been able to develop a self-supporting church with its own 
bishops and church courts, and had been able to train, educate, and 
ordain their own clergy, as was true of their principal rivals, the 
Congregationalists and the Presbyterians, undoubtedly a much 
stronger American feeling would have resulted. As it was, the 
Anglican church in the American colonies had no chance to devel- 
op into an “American Church.” It was independence which gave it 
this opportunity and made necessary its becoming a full-fledged, in- 
dependent ecclesiastical body. 

For nearly three decades following independence the Episcopal 
church in America was under a cloud of suspicion throughout the 
country because of its Revolutionary record. Some of its own lead- 
ing members thought it could not survive. In Virginia and Mary- 
land, which had been the stronghold of the Church in the colonial 
period, its strength had tragically declined; parishes were vacant and 
churches out of repair. The post-Revolutionary years have been 
called the era of “suspended animation.” Manross has compared it to 
the stage after a long illness “when the patient is no longer in im- 
minent danger . . . but there is no sign of complete recovery.” But 
as the animosities of the Revolutionary generation faded with the 
passing years and with the rise of a new leadership, the Church grad- 
ually regained its standing in the new nation, and along with it came 
an increased respect for, and a fuller understanding of, those who 
differed from the patriots over the Revolutionary issues. 
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Notes and Documents 


Research at the Huntington Library 


Readers and Their Projects 


TS FOLLOWING LIsT excludes permanent and temporary mem- 
bers of the Research Group, a report of their activities being 
supplied in the Library’s Annual Report for 1946-47. Readers who 
spent approximately two weeks or more working at the Library 
between the dates July 1, 1946 and June 30, 1947 are included. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE TO 1660 

Ina Bell Auld, Bethany College: status of woman and its reflection 
in Elizabethan literature 

Edythe N. Backus, Monrovia: catalogue of music printed before 
1801, in the Huntington Library 

Norman A. Brittin, University of Utah: early career of Thomas 
Middleton 

Carroll Camden, Rice Institute: woman’s place in Renaissance Eng- 
land 

Lily Bess Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles: Shake- 
speare’s history plays 

Leland H. Carlson, Northwestern University: administration of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 

Fritz Caspari, Newberry Library: sixteenth-century political theo- 
ries; Erasmus 

Hardin Craig, University of North Carolina: Renaissance studies 

Madeleine Doran, University of Wisconsin: Continental back- 
grounds of English Renaissance culture 

Louie B. Elwood, Palo Alto: local accounts of Welsh history and 


topography 
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Willard Farnham, University of California at Berkeley: Elizabethan 
literature 

William Haller, Columbia University; Guggenheim Fellow: thought 
and expression in the Puritan revolution 

Virgil B. Heltzel, Northwestern University: Elizabethan literary 
patronage; edition of Robert Ashley’s Of Honour; translation of 
Randall Hutchins’ Tractatus de Spectris; Sir Thomas Egerton as 
a patron 

William A. Jackson, Houghton Library, Harvard University: edi- 
tion of the Stationers’ Register; bibliographic investigation of 
numerous Short-Title Catalogue items 

Richard F. Jones, Stanford University: the Renaissance attitude 
toward the English language 

Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers University: the works of Bishop Joseph Hall 

Paul Kocher, University of Nebraska; Guggenheim Fellow: rela- 
tions between religion and science in Renaissance England 

Kathrine Koller, University of Rochester: study of the Ars Moriendi 

John L. Lievsay, Stanford University: essays of Daniel Tuvill 

William F. Marquardt, Northwestern University: works of Sir 
William Vaughan 

Albert Peel, London: Elizabethan church history; John Penry 

Julia Y. Robinson, University of Southern California: William Cax- 
ton’s influence on contemporary thought 

Pauline Kramer Sand, Columbia University: critical appreciation of 
the works of Sir John Davies 

George F. Sensabaugh, Stanford University: relation of Milton to 
the pamphlet writers of the times 

John W. Shirley, California Institute of Technology: educational 
theories during the Tudor period; history of science 

Robert Metcalf Smith, Lehigh University: examination of Shake- 
speare folios; Shelley, Byron, and Hunt manuscripts 

Bernard Spivack, Columbia University: dramatic presentation of 
evil 

John Henry Stibbs, Tulane University: Ralegh’s shorter prose 
works 

Ernest A. Strathmann, Claremont Colleges; Guggenheim Fellow: 
life of Sir Walter Ralegh 
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C. D. Striplin, La Sierra College; University of Washington: Anglo- 
Scottish relations, 1509-1547 

Berta Sturman, University of Chicago: manuscript stage notes in 
Elizabethan plays 

Frank Sullivan, Loyola University at Los Angeles: Thomas More 
bibliography; life and times of More 

Linda Van Norden, University of California at Davis: Henry Spel- 
man and his connection with the English antiquaries 

George W. Whiting, Rice Institute: comparison of Paradise Lost 
with the Geneva and other versions of the Bible; Tennyson’s 
manuscript corrections in his poems 

James L. Wortham, University of California at Los Angeles: Renais- 
sance translations 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE AFTER 1660 


Sigurd Burckhardt, University of California at Berkeley: periodi- 
cal and pamphlet literature, especially political, during the writ- 
ing career of Samuel Johnson 

Hugh McD. Clokie, University of Manitoba: English political his- 
tory of the seventeenth centu 

Roy W. Cowden, University of Michigan: nineteenth-century 
creative and communicative processes 

Hardin Craig, Jr., Rice Institute: Naval history of the Napoleonic 
wars 

Kenneth Curry, University of Tennessee: Southey-Rickman corres- 
pondence 

Lawrence Henry Gipson, Lehigh University: history of the British 
Empire, 1750-1761 

Earl Leslie Griggs, University of Pennsylvania: edition of Coleridge 
letters 

Paul H. Hardacre, University of California at Los Angeles: Royal- 
ists in the Civil War 

C. B. Hogan, Yale University: Shakespeare’s plays on the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century stage 

Lucyle Hook, Scarsdale: lives of Mrs. Elizabeth Barry and Mrs. 
Anne Bracegirdle 
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Robert D. Horn, University of Oregon: eighteenth-century drama 

Willam Irvine, Stanford University: George Bernard Shaw’s minor 
writings 

Edna R. Leake, Columbia University: eighteenth-century satirists; 
Pope and Swift 

Gloria Mandeville, Columbia University: nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish melodrama 

George L. Marsh, University of Chicago: Pierce Egan and a group 
of nineteenth-century authors 

Sister Mary Humiliata, Stanford University: women letter-writers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

Sister Mary Louise, Webster College: London politics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor, Pasadena: history of England for chil- 
dren; modern poe 

Gretchen G. Pahl, University of California at Berkeley: the appre- 
ciation of the Bible as literature, 1660-1731 

Jane J. Robinson, University of California at Los Angeles: life of 
John Lilburne 

Gertrude Ruhnka, University of California at Los Angeles: life and 
times of Thomas More; cultural history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 

Bernard N. Schilling, Grinnell College: English conservatism in the 
eighteenth century 

I. P. Watt, Cambridge University, England; Commonwealth Fel- 
low: the English novel-reading public of 1719-1754 

Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas State College for Women: nineteenth- 
century theater in Australia; press criticism of the theater 

Margaret Lee Wiley, East Texas State College: Edward Young’s 
Conjectures; Tennyson’s early poems 

James A. Work, Stanford University: edition of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Carl Bode, University of California at Los Angeles; Pomona Col- 


lege: writings of Henry Thoreau 
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Edward Dumbauld, Uniontown, Pennsylvania: Jefferson the lawyer 

Fletcher Richard Flynn, Claremont Colleges: California overland 
diaries 

Helen W. Hawkins, Washington, D.C.: life of Maria Mitchell, the 
first woman astronomer in America; life of George Ellery Hale 

Marie K. Hockmuth, University of Illinois: ideological back- 
grounds of William Ellery Channing 

Mark M. Horton, Stanford University: individualism and personal 
liberty among the New England fathers, 1620-1691 

Stanley H. Kapner, Pasadena: development of the American theater 

Jane K. Lundblad, Uppsala University; American-Scandinavian 
Foundation Fellow: Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Harold O. McCumber, California Institute of Technology; Univer- 
sity of Southern California: religious elements in California his- 
to 

Deiaiih McMahon, University of Southern California: translation 
and critical edition of Agostin de Zarate’s Historia del Descubri- 
miento y Conquista del Peru 

Garland J. Millet, Los Angeles Academy: references to negroes in 
the writings of Whittier 

Elizabeth Perkins, York Village, Maine: early settlers of New Eng- 
land 

George W. Pierson, Yale University: history of Yale 

John Schutz, California Institute of Technology: life of Thomas 
Pownall, colonial governor 

Eugenia Stone, Pasadena: life and influence of John Peter Zenger 

Frank T. Thompson, Huntingdon College, Alabama: Emerson’s 
trip to California and his relations with John Muir 

Doris M. Wright, Claremont Colleges: life of Abel Stearns 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Nellie S. Aurner, University of Iowa: Matteo Bandello’s introduc- 
tions to his novels 

David W. Davies, University of Vermont: study of the Elzevier 
family 

Oliver C. Dunn, Pasadena: armillary spheres 
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Harold A. Hansen, Muir College, Pasadena: the Baltic Sound trade 
and Anglo-Dutch conflict, 1640-1654 

Fred H. Rathert, College of the City of New York: problems in- 
volved in the extant Germanic and Italian versions of Vitas Pa- 
trum of the fifteenth century 
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Ferdinando Pulton, Elizabethan Legal Editor 


| Sige ane oa PuLTon (1536-1618) was the first private person to 
edit the statutes of England. It is therefore a matter of some in- 
terest to learn from him the methods he employed as well as the 
difficulties he encountered in his work, and to know what sort of 
help he hoped to receive from one of the leading jurists and patrons 
of the time—Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Chancellor of England. The 
acquaintance of the two men was of long standing, for they had 
entered Lincoln’s Inn the same year, 1559. Egerton went on to the 
highest position open to members of the legal profession, but Pulton 
as a Roman Catholic was never called to the bar. Two of his letters 
to Egerton (Huntington MSS El 1963 and 1964) give some account 
of his project for the reformation of the statutes of the realm. They 
are undated except by day and month, but the work to which Pul- 
ton refers as then in progress was probably his Collection of Sundrie 
Statutes, which was not to be published until 1618, the year after 
the death of the Lord Chancellor. What appears to be the earlier of 
the two communications was dated in July, but with no indication 
of the day, and the second letter is dated May 29—probably the 
following May. In the transcriptions all abbreviations have been ex- 
panded and w for v and i for j have been disregarded. 
Virew B. Hertze. 


Right honorable. I have beene heretofore bolde to publishe to the viewe 
of the Realme, some workes of importaunce which your Lordshippe 
hath seene and pleased to allowe of, I have of late yeares also undertaken 
to reforme the Statutes at large of this Realme, and to annexe therunto 
certaine examinations, quotations, Notes, Refermentes and other thinges 
seeming to me needfull, which your Lordshippe also hath pleased to in- 
courrage me in: And though I have donne my endeavour to procure 
such helps as dead Paper and Inke canne afforde me, yet I am not satis- 
fied therwith, untill I may also obtaine and joyne therunto Concilium 
loquens of severall men of woorth, such as doe knowe the Lawes, not 
only by reading, but also by practise, which I cannot have by one only 
Copie. And therfore doe meane to printe at myne owne charges certaine 
of the Statutes written in the Latyn and French tongues in the raignes 
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of king h: 3./Ed. 1./Ed: 2./ and Ed: 3 to the number of .xxx. Sheetes of 
paper, and to send the same to certaine of the Judges of the Realme and 
to the gentlemen of the fower Innes of Court to be considered of, seene, 
and aleaan by them, before I would presume to publishe the wholle 
worke to the open viewe of the Realme. And for that I am desirous to 
have the same Copies printed truly, and that by my dwelling not farre 
from Oxford, I may bend myne owne eye upon yt; I wilbe an humble 
sutor unto your Honour that yow wilbe pleased to give lycence to Mr: 
Joseph Barnes printer for the universitie of Oxford, to printe the same 
for me, and after, the greate worke, if authoritye shall thinke the same 
woorthye to be published. And thus craving pardon for my boldnes, 
and desireing god to continue your Lordshippe on Long life, health, 
and great honour, I will humblie take my Leave, & Committe you to the 
protection of the highest. 


Your Lordshippe to commaund 
Fardinando Pulton 
Barton by Buckingham 
this of July 


Right honorable after my dutie remembred etc. May it please your 
good Lordshipp to call to remembraunce that in Trinitie Terme last I 
was with yow, and shewed yow a peece of woorke which I had beene 
long in hand with touching the reforming of the Translacon, printe and 
other defectes in the Statutes at large, and in annexing of Marginall 
notes and Refermentes to the same, and setting Charracters or markes to 
signifye which Statutes be repealed, which expired, which altered, and 
which woorne out of use, and then I requested your honorable further- 
aunce in some suite to his Majestie for rewarde for my paines. Your 
Lordshippe perused my Tytle and allowed of my woorke, yet adding 
this further, that if I would examine all the other Statutes published in 
latyn and french with the originall Recordes therof remaining in the 
Tower of London and add the same to the other, I should then performe 
a woorke of greate importaunce, and woorthy to be thankfully received 
and bountifully rewarded, which your pleasure was to offer to further 
me in, by all the good meanes yow could; And of the same opinion weere 
severall of the Judges with whom yow wished me to acquainte the same 
cause. Ther upon I wente to the Tower, and thoughe at the first ther 
was some difference betweene Mr. Bowyer the keeper of the Recordes 
ther, and me, yet we after agreed, and have copyed forthe all the old 
Statutes made in the raigne of Tenn Kinges, and againe have examined 
our Copies with the same, and made them woorde for worde and silable 
for silable, to agree with the same Recordes. And sithence I have added 
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to the Title of my booke, twoo other Braunches of no lesse consequence 
then the residue. And so I doe hope to make redy for the presse Opus 
perfectum, and such as will give liking to your lordshippe and content- 
ment to the Learned of the Realme; yf it shall please your honour to 
give assistaunce to Mr. Bowyer and me to obtaine some due reward for 
our paynes, without which this woorke so longe time desired by many 
and so manie yeares laboured in by me, is like to perishe and come to 
nothing: And thus most humbly taking my leave and surceasing further 
to trouble your Lordshippe I will committe yow to the protection of 


Almightie god praying him to continue you in long life and much 
honour. 


Of Maye the 29. Your Lordshippes to commaund 
Fardinando Pulton. 














Lord and Lady Nelson: Some Unpublished 
Letters 


cu of the Nelson story will recognize January and Febru- 
ary 1801 as a critical period in the life of the Admiral. It was 
then that Lord Nelson finally separated from his wife and that a 
daughter was born to him and Lady Hamilton; it was then that the 
final preparations were being made for the Baltic expedition. A 
group of six letters in the Huntington Library collection, written 
by Nelson to his wife, throws further light on these days; with one 
exception, these appear to be the last which the Admiral wrote 
to Fanny Nelson, and of them only the first has hitherto been 
published.’ 

The rights and wrongs of Nelson’s “attachment as degrading as 
it was romantic,” as the older biographers used to put it, have been 
debated with some warmth since 1805, and there is no need to com- 
ment further on them here. These letters, however, supply certain 
factual correctives to the traditional story. 

Some of the biographers of Lady Hamilton, taking their cue from 
Pettigrew’s Memoirs, have misrepresented the last communications 

* between Lord Nelson and his wife. Pettigrew’s account, which be- 
came the standard, begins with the letter from William Haslewood, 
Nelson’s solicitor, written to Sir N. H. Nicolas in 1846, in which 
Haslewood recalls a painful scene at the Nelsons’ breakfast table 
which resulted in Lady Nelson’s leaving the room and the house, af- 
ter which she never made “any overture towards a reconciliation.” 

Miss Carola Oman, in her new biography of Nelson, rightly calls 
attention to the fact that Lady Nelson made several efforts at recon- 
ciliation.* The recent biographer of Lady Nelson, Miss Edith Keate, 
prints two letters of a most conciliatory tone from the lady to her 


1Nelson-Hamilton Collection: Lord Nelson’s Letters, etc., 1780-1805. 


2T. J. Pettigrew, Memoirs of the Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B. 
(London, 1849), II, 642. The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Nelson, ed. N. H. Nicolas (London, 1845-6), VII, 391-92. 


8Carola Oman, Nelson (Garden City, N.Y., 1946), p. 702, n. 28. 
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husband.‘ Two of the Huntington Library letters, those of Janu- 
ary 13 and February 3, show that several missives had come from 
Lady Nelson, in addition to the packet of newspapers referred to 
in Nelson’s letter of January 29 to Lord St. Vincent.’ Furthermore, 
the letter of February 24, the last in the Huntington series, indicates 
that Lady Nelson had sought another meeting. 

An equally serious charge of another kind is made by Pettigrew: 
“No attention had been paid by Lady Nelson to Lord Nelson’s 
comforts for this voyage. His letters make complaint of the absence 
of all necessaries except those furnished by Lady Hamilton.” The 
evidence on which this statement is made is a remark in a letter from 
Nelson to Lady Hamilton, January 21: “I have not got, I assure 
you, scarcely a comfort about me except the two chairs which you 
ordered of Mr. Foxhall. I have wrote her a letter of truths about 
my outfit.”° Lady Nelson is “her,” of course, and the “letter of 
truths” is one of those in the Huntington collection. The chairs are 
described by Miss Oman as “two splendid easy chairs of green mo- 
rocco and mahogany, designed by Messrs. Foxhall and Fryer, who 
worked for Beckford at Fonthill. The chairs had side pockets, into 
which a one-armed man might slip documents; a pad on the right 
arm had been provided, and the bill was £20.”" Although Nelson’s 
outfit seems to have left something to be desired, he did write to 
Lady Hamilton on February 2 that “T live entirely on board as the 
Ship is by Hardys excellent arraingements more comfortable than 
any other Ship I have seen.”* 

Hilda Gamlin and Walter Sichel, in their biographies of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, repeat both the “no overtures of reconciliation” 
and the “no provision of comforts” charges. As to the comforts, the 


4E, M. Keate, Nelson’s Wife: the First Biography of Frances Herbert, Viscount- 


ess Nelson (London, 1939), pp. 220-22; the letters were written in July and Decem- 
ber 1801. 


5Nicolas, Dispatches, VII, App. ccxxviii, All letters referred to are of 1801. 
6Pettigrew, Memoirs, II, 645; I, 411. 

7Oman, Nelson, p. 422. 

8Quoted, in two sections, in Pettigrew (I, 421 and II, 646-47), who omits this 


sentence from the section in which he is commenting on Nelson’s lack of comforts. 
The original letter is in the Huntington Library. 
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reader of these letters must judge for himself, remembering that the 
birth of Nelson’s and Emma’s Horatia was imminent (it occurred 
on January 29 or 30), that Nelson was being ordered out on a Baltic 
expedition in the winter as second in command, and that his final 
days with his wife had been unhappy ones for both. It is evident 
that Lady Nelson had done something to provide the many articles 
of food and furniture which admirals took to sea with them in those 
days, although perhaps she had done it mistakenly and too expen- 
sively. Perhaps she had been, as Miss Oman puts it, “more than 
usually ineffective.”® But whether she could possibly have given 
satisfaction at this juncture is a question. 

The letters are all written soon after Nelson had left his house in 
London, the first from Southampton, the next four from Plymouth, 
where on January 17 he hoisted his flag on board the “San Josef.” 
On his way to Plymouth, Nelson stopped to see Lord St. Vincent, 
who was visiting George Cary at Tor Abbey, near Dartmouth.” 

The first letter, January 13, has frequently been reprinted, always 
in the slightly faulty version of Clarke and M’Arthur. It is included 
for the sake of completeness and because the pro-Emma biogra- 
phers, lacking anything better, have always blamed Lady Nelson 
for ignoring this rather disguised olive-branch. 

The last letter of the series, of February 24, was written during 
the three days’ leave which Nelson had requested of Lord St. Vin- 
cent,’ although it is not so represented to Lady Nelson, who was 
by this time in Brighton. Nelson evidently called at the Admiralty 
and secured a command for his stepson, Josiah Nisbet: this was the 
“Thalia,” the same frigate which Josiah had commanded in the 
Mediterranean, 1798-99. The reference explains further a letter of 
March 4, generally considered to be the last which Nelson wrote 


®Oman, p. 422. In this connection an excerpt from an earlier letter, written by 
Nelson to his wife when he was starting on another and equally famous expedi- 
tion (March 29, 1798, from the “Vanguard” at Spithead; in Pettigrew I, 114) should 
be noted: “My dear Fanny, At half-past five I arrived here, and what you will be 
surprised to hear, with great difficulty found one pair of raw silk stockings. I sup- 
pose in some place or other I shall find my linen, for there is scarcely any in this 
trunk.” 


10Nicolas, IV, 273 n. —_ 14Nicolas, IV, 288. 
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to his wife, which begins: “Josiah is to have another ship, and to go 
abroad, if the “Thalia’ cannot be got ready.” 
Haroin Craie, Jr. 


Southampton Janry 13th 1801 
My Dear Fanny 
We are arrived and heartily tired, so tell Mrs Nelson,”* & with kind- 
est regards to my father and all the family Believe me Your affte 
Nelson 


My Dear Fanny, 
this moment of the posts departure we arrived. Your letters I recd 
this Morng at Torr Abbey for which I thank you. I have only time to 
say God Bless you & my Dear father & Believe me 
Your Affectionate 
Nelson 
5 oClock, Janry 16th 1801 


[Addressed to: Lady Nelson, 17 Dover Street, London] 


Janry zoth 1801 
My Dear Fanny 
All my things are now breaking open for only one key can be found. 
My Steward says I have no one thing for comfort come, but a load of 
useless Articles from Burgess’s and a large chest of Green Tea. I have 
been buying a few things just to make me uncomfortable for in fact I 
have nothing useful but two Chairs. 100 £ I have paid for Carraige 20 £ 
would have bought me more than I could want from Mr Burgess. I 
know not where I shall be in a Week, with my kindest regards to my 
father & Mrs Nelson I am Your Affectionate 
Nelson 


Janry 21 1801 
My Dear Fanny 
Half my wardrobe is left behind and that Butler a french rascal ought 
to be hanged and I hope you will never lay out a farthing with Mr 
Burgess, had the Waste of money been laid out in Wedgewoods Ware 
Knives forks for Servants or Cooking Utensils it would have been well, 


12The Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents formed by 
Alfred Morrison (Second Series, 1882-1893). The Hamilton & Nelson Papers (pri- 
vately printed, 1893-94), II, 125, no. 536; usually referred to as Morrison MSS. The 
letter is also printed by Keate, 215-16, and appears in Admiral Mahan’s Nelson, II, 146. 

18Sarah Yonge Nelson, wife of the Reverend William Nelson, who had accom- 
panied his brother to Southampton. 
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but I am forced to buy every thing even a little Tea for who would 
open a large chest. In Short I find myself witht any thing comfortable 
or convenient. In Glasses of some kind the Steward tells me he finds a 
useless quantity of decanters as yet not one can be found, and if He can- 
not find them today I must buy. In Short I only regret that I desired an 
person to order things for me. I could have done all in Ten Minutes and 
for a 10 part of the expense, but never mind I can eat of a Yellow Ware 
plate. It is now too late to send my half Wardrobe, as I know not what 
is to become of me nor do I care. My Brother is very well & desires his 
regards as I to Mrs Nelson 
Yours truly 

Nelson 

Capt. B.** tells me you have changed your House 


[Addressed to: Lady Nelson, Dover Street, London. Mailed from Ply- 
mouth Dock] 


San Josef Torbay Febry 3rd 1801 

My Dear Fanny 

I received yesterday your letter from Briton, it never was my inten- 
tion to find but the fact is I have nothing and every thing if I want a 
piece of pickle it must be put in Saucer if a piece of butter on an earth- 
en plate. but I shall direct what things I want in future the Stands for 
the large decanters I thought was to have been repair’d and sent me if 
they are not I shall desire Hancock to send me two Not one thing that 
Mr Dods sent but is Ruined large nails drove thro’ the Mahogany table 
& Drawers to fasten the packing cases, if they had been sent so to a 
Gentlemans house & new of course they would have been returned. 
Mr D. has only sent 3 Keys, of the Small Table & Chest of Drawers not 
of the Wardrobe, Trunk, case of the Turkey cup &c &c by the bye the 
trident of Neptune is bent double from ill package I have Six Silver 
bottle Stands ca not one Decanter to fit them you told me Six of the 
house ones should be sent. I beg my kindest regards to Josiah & Miss 
Locker the Ellis’s &c and Believe Me Your Affectionate 

Nelson 

[ Addressed to: Lady Nelson, Brighton, Sussex. Mailed from Brixham] 


London february 24th 1801 
As I am sent for to Town on very particular business for a day or two I 
would not on any account have you come to London but rest quiet 
where you are. Nor would I have you come to Portsmouth for I never 
come on Shore. The King is reported to be more than very Ill, But I 


14Captain Edward (later Rear Admiral Sir Edward) Berry. 
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and every good Subject must pray for his life. I hope Josiah may be able 
to get a Ship now this change of Ministers has taken place. 

As Ever Your Affectionate 

Nelson 

Josiah is to have the Thalia, and I want to know from him two good 
Lieutenants they must be of my approval I wish Lt Champion to be 
Second would he like Mr Yule to be first if I can induce him to quit 
the St George, he must return an answer by the Post directed to me 
Lothians Hotel. 


[Addressed to: Lady Nelson, Brighton, Sussex] 
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Armijo’s Journal 


> OPENING of commercial traffic between the frontier prov- 
inces of New Mexico and California was accomplished by a 
party of New Mexican traders led by Antonio Armijo. Late in 1829 
they set out from New Mexico with a train of pack animals carry- 
ing blankets and other trade goods to barter for mules in California. 
This sixty-man caravan made the journey from the outpost of 
Abiquiu to San Gabriel Mission in eighty-six days. 

The trade now opened was continued regularly thereafter for 
two decades and became a commercial enterprise of considerable 
importance to both of these far-flung Spanish provinces. Variations 
in the original route were made on subsequent journeys, and pres- 
ently a well-marked path was established which in time came to be 
known as the Old Spanish Trail. 

The famous Dominguez-Escalante expedition of 1776 had at- 
tempted to break a trail from Santa Fe to California, but had turned 
back after reaching the southern Utah country.’ In the same year 
Father Garcés had journeyed up the Colorado River to the Mojave 
villages and had pioneered a trail to the San Bernardino region by 
way of the Mojave River. Then he returned to the Colorado and 
worked his way across northern Arizona to the Moqui, or Hopi, 
towns.’ Here he reached the return trail of the Escalante party. 
Thus was made known to white men a possible connecting route 
between California and New Mexico. But it was long to remain 
undeveloped. 

Fifty years after the Escalante journey Jedediah Smith, “the 
Knight in Buckskin,” explored a route from the Great Salt Lake to 
southern California. Part of his course, especially along the Virgin 
River of southern Utah and Nevada, was the one Armijo followed 


1Herbert S. Auerbach, “Father Escalante’s Journal, 1776-77. Newly translated, 
with related Documents and Original Maps,” Utah Historical Quarterly, XI 
(1943). 


2On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, ed. Elliott Coues (New York, 1900). 
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three years later.* Although Armijo, in his brief diary, makes no 
reference to the Smith journey, it is reasonable to assume that he 
had some knowledge of it. The relations between American fur 


traders of the central Rockies and the inhabitants of New Mexico ° 


were close; contacts were frequent, both at the summer rendezvous 
in the mountains and at the winter trade and recreation centers of 
Taos and Santa Fe. There was ample time and opportunity for the 
New Mexicans to have learned of Smith’s journeys of 1826 and 
1827 to California. Also, it is unreasonable to believe that Armijo 
would have set out with a train load of trade goods unless he had 
known a route to his destination. Nonetheless, the Armijo party 
is to be credited with exploring a through trail and starting com- 
mercial trade upon it. The official report of the expedition, pub- 
lished below, gives proper credit to, and emphasizes the significance 
of, the venture. 

For some years the existence of a record of the Armijo journey 
has been known, but the information came by a circuitous route. 
The only published English translation of the diary appeared in 
A. B. Hulbert, Southwest on the Turquoise Trail (1933). This, 
however, was made from a French translation of the original Mexi- 
can publication of 1830. 

Now, for the first time, we present an English translation direct 
from the Spanish record. This has eliminated several errors that 
occur in the previous English text and which crept in either in 
making the French translation from the Spanish or in translating 
the French into English. For example, the Hulbert text renders 
jornada as “stopping place,” instead of “a day’s journey,” milpas as 
“badlands,” instead of “cornfield,” and says “down” the Mojave 
River instead of “up” that stream. Other variations may be noted 
by comparing the two translations. 

Dr. Arthur Campa, Head of the Modern Languages Department 
of the University of Denver, and formerly with the University of 
New Mexico, kindly made the translation given here. The present 
editor found the original Spanish publication of the diary in the 


8H. C. Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central 
Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (1941); and Maurice S. Sullivan, The Travels of 
Jedediah Smith (1934). 
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Registro Oficial del Gobierno de los Estados-Unidos Mexicanos of 
June 19, 1830. This volume is located in the Hemeroteca National 
in Mexico City. While seeking this official report I discovered an 
earlier, unofficial account published in the same Registro Oficial on 
June 5, 1830. Since this first report contains additional information, 
it is published also, preceding the official diary. 

The diary is aggravatingly brief. It gives no distances and little 
more than a list of stopping places with dates. But even so, the route 
can be followed with fair accuracy. And strange to say, with all 
the many journeys made between Santa Fe and Los Angeles during 
the twenty years of rather heavy use of the Old Spanish Trail, this 
is the only diary found that covers a complete trip over a substantial 
part of the route of the Trail. This absence of a day-by-day record 
is in sharp contrast to the scores of diaries covering journeys over 
other trails leading to California. 

The present writer acknowledges the assistance of a grant from 
the Huntington Library by which he has been enabled to carry on 
a study of the Old Spanish Trail. Of this project the Armijo expedi- 
tion is but a small part. 


LeRoy R. Haren 


Route discovered from the village of Abiquit in the territory 

of New Mexico to Upper California. 

On the 6th of November of the past year, there left from the 
village of Abiquiu‘ 31 men’ including the commandant Citizen An- 
tonio Armijo,’ inhabitants of the territory of New Mexico, wishing 
to discover a route to Upper California and to sell therein some 
manufactures of their country, traveling towards the Northwest, 
and a month later reaching the Rio Grande, or Colorado, which 


‘Abiquiu, northwestern New Mexico outpost on the Chama River, stood on the 
site of an ancient Indian pueblo. Through many years it was occupied and re- 
occupied by the Indians during the middle of the 18th century. See R. E. Twitchell, 
The Spanish Archives of New Mexico (1914), I, 26. A picturesque village perched 
on a hill, it retains today much of its early appearance and flavor. 

5The official record, below, says sixty men. Thirty-one may have been the num- 
ber in the first party that returned from California. 

SLittle has been found in the New Mexico records to enlighten us upon the 
character or career of Antonio Armijo, 
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they forded without difficulty, despite its being about 2,000 varas 
wide, and on the banks of the said river, which are of smooth stone, 
there are some inscriptions which they inferred to be made by the 
missionary fathers,’ who had long ago attempted and failed to dis- 
cover this route. 

The gentiles of the Payuche* nation inhabit the vicinity of the 
above mentioned river; their living quarters are jacales,° and they 
live on grass seeds, hares and rabbits, using the skins of the latter to 
cover a small part of their body. There follow various other nations 
inhabiting these lands: The Narices agujeradas [Pierced Noses],*° 
so-called because they pierce their noses with a bird’s shank; the 
Garroteras, dextrous in handling a four-edged garrote’ [stick]; the 
Ayatas,"* dressed in buckskin, they cultivate fields: the Ayata 
dressed like the preceding ones; the Tularefios* who have knowl- 
edge of horses and horsemanship and who are in the immediate 
vicinity of California. 

None of the above mentioned nations attacked the travelers; they 
fled upon seeing them and some of them were frightened by the 
presence of horses which they didn’t seem to know. On the way 
out it took them three months less six days to arrive at the first vil- 
lage in California which is Santa Barbara;* they were delayed so 
because the route was unknown and they had to make numerous 
detours on account of the impassable mountains and canyons which 
impeded a straight route. 


?The Dominguez-Escalante expedition of 1776. 
8These were the Pahutes, or Piutes, who inhabited the southern parts of Utah 
and Nevada. 


®The ordinary Spanish jacal was made of posts set on end and close together in 
a trench to make the walls of the structure. The Pahutes used poles, sticks and 
brush to form a cone-shaped wickiup. 

10These are not the Nez Percés of northern Idaho, but Pahutes then living on 
the Virgin River of southern Nevada, as reported in the diary. 

11No reference to these Indians is made in the journal and their identity is un- 
known. 

12These are probably the Mojaves, or else Indians then living on the Mojave 
River. 

18Probably the inhabitants of the southern San Joaquin Valley, in the vicinity 
of Tulare Lake. 

14Doubtless confused with San Bernardino. 
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The empresarios, although they are known to be courageous, 
rugged, and eager to discover new lands, are lacking in instruction 
and literature, by means of which they would have been able to 
note the various products that the territory of the Mexican Re- 
public possesses in this region; and they are able only to say that 
there exist suitable locations for establishing new villages and that 
in the hills there appear variously colored rocks or veins resembling 
minerals, some of the said hills having the shape of elevated bufas 
without forest or grass land, streaked with veins or rock strata. 

Upon arriving in California they were hospitably received by 
the inhabitants, who were very surprised to see them arrive from a 
direction which until then was unknown: they traded the products 
which the thirty travelers took with them for mules, horses, and 
stock, and on the 24th day of February** of the current year, a 
small number of them returned to this territory. Of the remainder 
some went to Sonora, and others remained behind in order to bring 
back the cattle. 

The first group spent forty days** in returning to this capital for 
their route was straighter and better known, and they were not 
hindered by the terrain and the mountains; they did not lack water, 
firewood, or pasture; but they experienced a few robberies at the 
hands of the Navajos, a nation which at the present time is at peace 
in this territory. It is hoped that in other trips a shorter road may 
be discovered and that from this discovery great usefulness will 
accrue to this territory and to all the Mexican nation. Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, April 28 830 [sic].""—M. A. O. 


First Secretaryship of State-—Department of Interior™*® 
Most excellent sir—On November 8th of the past year, there 
departed from this territory a group of citizens, about sixty men, 
towards the Californias with the object of trading for mules certain 
products of the country: they made their trip through deserts un- 


15According to this statement one party started back ahead of Armijo, who did 
not begin his return until March 1, 1830. 


16Armijo spent fifty-six days on his return journey. 
17April 28, 1830. 
18The report published June 19, 1830. 
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known until now, and succeeded in discovering this new route 
(short cut) having to go through many barbarian tribes who, upon 
seeing them, fled as though frightened, such cowardice contributing 
in no small part to the success of the undertaking. By means of the 
diary, copy of which I attach for your Excellency, it will be seen 
that the distance’which separates the Californias from this territory 
is not great, taking into consideration that these discoverers often 
had to backtrack, make detours and, in short, that they had neither 
maps nor compass nor guide, other than the enterprising, daring and 
adventurous spirit of the sons of this territory.—I believe that it 
would be very useful to both territories for the Supreme Govern- 
ment to protect the commerce in these parts to which end I mention 
it to your Excellency.—God and liberty. Santa Fé, May 14, 1830.— 
José Antonio Chavez.**—Minister of Interior and Foreign Relations. 

Diary made by citizen Antonio Armijo as commandant for the 
discovery of the route to the Californias, named by the political 
chief of this territory of New Mexico, Citizen Jose Antonio Chavez, 
and which appears as follows: 


The 7th of November of 1829 I left the jurisdiction of Abiquisi 
[sic]*° advanced as far as the Puerco River,” stopping at said 
place on the 8th. 

9. At Arroyo de Agua [Water Wash].” 

10. At Capulin [Choke Cherry].” 


19Jose Antonio Chaves, according to R. E. Twitchell, was the first alcalde of 
Albuquerque (Leading Facts of New Mexican History [1911-12], I, 470) and a 
Representative of New Mexico in the Mexican Congress (ibid., II, 9). Chaves ap- 
parently wrote this introduction and sent the Armijo diary to the Mexican Min- 
ister of Interior and Foreign Relations. 

20Abiquiu. 

21This is undoubtedly the Rio Puerco which flows northwest and enters the 
Chama about fifteen miles above Abiquiu, and not the larger Rio Puerco which 
flows south some 150 miles through west central New Mexico and enters the Rio 
Grande at Lajoya. 

22The place is not definitely identified. To avoid the Canyon of the Chama the 
party made its way to the south of the canyon and apparently took the general 
course of the modern road No. 96, leading westward. 


23Capulin Peak is in the northwest corner of Township 23 North, Range 1-East 
of the New Mexico Principal Meridian, as shown on the “General Land Office 
Map of the State of New Mexico, 1927.” 
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11. At Agua de la Cafiada larga [Water of the Long Canyon].™* 

12. At the mouth of Cazion largo [Long Canyon].” 

13. At Cafion largo. 

14. At the lake of Cafion largo, at this point we found a settlement 
of Navajos.”* 

15. At the San Juan River.” 

16. Stopping at said river. 

17. At Las Animas River.”* 

18. At the springs on the bank of the Plata River.” 

19. At San Lazaro River. 

20. Stopping at San Lézaro. 


24This is a head spring of Largo Creek. During the day the party has crossed 
the high sage plain plateau which is the continental divide, and has left the drain- 
age of the Rio Grande and entered that of the Colorado River. 


25This is the upper end of Cafion Largo, which they will follow along its north- 
west course until it enters the San Juan River, Captain J. N. Macomb traversed 
this canyon on the return trip of his exploring expedition in September 1859. See 
his Report of the Exploring Expedition from Santa Fe, New Mexico, to the Junc- 
tion of the Grand and Green Rivers of the Great Colorado of the West (1876), 
p. 6: “We were fortunate in passing through Cafion Largo just after heavy rains, as 
I learned afterwards that the command of Major Simonson, which passed through 
the cafion in July, had suffered much for the want of water.” A fuller, geological 
report by Dr. J. S. Newberry is published in the same volume. 

26Neither Captain Macomb nor Dr, Newberry mentions any Indian settlement 
in the canyon in 1859. 

27They have now traveled eight days from Abiquiu—four days to Cafion Largo 
and four days down that long canyon. They have made about twelve miles a day 
in a straight line along their course and probably traveled from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day along the winding route of their trail. 

28They doubtless crossed the San Juan and took a northwest course to reach the 
Las Animas in about fifteen miles, near the site of the present town of Aztec. 

2°Another day’s journey in the same direction would take them to the La Plata 
River in the vicinity of the present village of La Plata. 

80This is the Mancos River of today. Father Escalante in the journal of his famous 
1776 expedition uses both names for the stream. See Auerbach, op. cit, p. 33. 
Armijo has crossed a spur of the La Plata Mountains and reached the Mancos 
River south of Mesa Verde, where it turns from its southward course to run al- 
most directly westward. The route of travel here indicated, to the north of the San 
Juan River, is the one later shown by Gunnison and Beckwith on the map of their 
railroad survey of 1853 and labeled “lower trail traveled during the rainy season.” 
It is the only route that would have brought the party from the La Plata to the 
Mancos in a day’s travel. If one followed along the San Juan from the mouth of 
the La Plata to the mouth of the Mancos he would have to travel some fifty miles. 
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21. At the San Juan River again;® at this juncture we found six 
Navajos but nothing happened. 

22. At the springs of the Navajo mountains.” 

23. At the river which comes down on the other side of the Navajo 
Mountain,** at which juncture we found another settlement of 
Navajos, and we traded with them. We took with us an Indian 
paid by several individuals of the party with eleven mares for 
his trip, in order that he might guide us as far as he knew, and 
so that he would protect us from the depredations which mem- 
bers of his nation are wont to commit. 

24. At Escondido [Hidden] Spring.** 

25. At the little canyon of Chelli Creek.* 

26. We stopped at this juncture. 

27. At the rock artenesales.** 

28. At the lake of the mountain pass of Las Lemitas.*" 

29. At the water hole of El Cuervo. 

30. At the water hole of the Payuches:* three Indians were found, 

. no trouble ensued, and it was necessary to scale a canyon for 
which purpose we had to carry the baggage in our arms. 


81They return to the San Juan, presumably at or near the mouth of the Mancos, 
in the area of the Four Corners (the only place in the United States where four 
states join). 

82T his was probably the Mission Spring at the north base of the Carrizo Mountains. 

33Present Walker Creek, which flows west and northwest. 

84This may be Hogansaani Spring, located near the center of Township 12 North, 
Range 9 West of the Navajo Meridian on the General Land Office Map of Ari- 
zona, 1933. 

85The creek that rises in the Canyon de Chelly National Monument, runs north, 
and is now known as Chinle Creek. 


86Not identified. 


37Limita ye and a lake nearby are on the exploration route of Captain Walker 
of 1859, as shown on the map accompanying the Captain Macomb Report, op. cit. 
These are about the right distances west of Chinle Creek to be reached in the two 
days of travel. The “lake” may be the “Pool” shown on the Conoco Road Map of 
Arizona and located a little east of present Kayenta. 

88This may be Chief Spring of today. 

8°This was probably in Piute Canyon, or at the Upper Crossing Springs near the 
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December 1. At the lake of Las Milpitas [The little corn patches]. 
On this day we had to work our way down the canyon.“ 

2. At the Picacho [Peak] Springs: on this day I went out on re- 
connaissance with Salvador Maes. 

3. At the craggy canyon with the downgrade and upgrade trail of 
the padres.** It was necessary to scale up one and down the other 
and to carry our baggage in our arms. 

4. Stopping: on this day I returned from the reconnaissance with 
nothing to report. 

5. At the edge of the mesa of the Rio Grande, known in the Cali- 
fornias as the Colorado; a day’s journey without water. 

6. At the Rio Grande Crossing of the Fathers:** on that day we re- 
connoitered the ford and it was found passable, and three indi- 
dividuals who forded it observed that there were three fresh 
tracks which they followed until dark without overtaking any- 
one. , 

7. Stopping. The above mentioned individuals joined us, relating 
what has already been recorded. 

8. We stopped the train and repaired the upgrade of the canyon, 
the same one which had been worked by the padres.“* 

9. At Blanco [White] Canyon: permanent water.“ 

10. At the artenejal of Ceja Colorada [Red Ridge]: on this day 
there was found a settlement of Payuches, with no mishap; it is 
a gentle and cowardly nation. 


*°The route from here to the “Crossing of the Fathers” on the Colorado River 
cannot be determined with exactness. The Armijo party appears to be covering 
about the same territory, southeast of the crossing of the Colorado, where the 
Escalante party had such difficulty in finding a route through the rugged canyon 
country. See the Escalante journal for November 8-11, 1776, in Auerbach, pp. 103-5. 

41Dominguez and Escalante. , 


42The Crossing of the Fathers was a passable ford where the Colorado was a mile 
wide. See Auerbach, p. 102. It is a short distance above the Utah-Arizona boundary. 

48Fscalante’s descent from the north side to the river on November 7 is reported 
in his diary: “To lead the animals down by their bridles to the canyon it was neces- 
sary to hew steps with the ax in a rock for a distance of about three yards or a 
little less, The animals could go down the rest of the way but without a pack or a 
rider.” 


“*This was probably Wahweap Canyon. 
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11. At the creek of Ceja [Ridge] Canyon.“ 

12. At the top of the tree-covered ridge: no water. 

13. At Colorado Pueblo: no water, but we used snow instead. 

14. At Carnero [Ram] Creek.“ 

15. At Agua de la Vieja [Water of the Old Woman].“’ 

16. At the Coyote Plains without any water. 

17. At Caloso [Limestone] Canyon: water from water holes. 

18. Stopping: reconnaissance party went out and returned with 
nothing to report. 

19. At Stinkingwater Canyon: permanent water. 

20. At the Severo River.“ 


“SApparently this was Paria Creek. It is the right distance for an average three- 
day journey from the Crossing of the Fathers. 


4*This must be Kanab Creek, three days’ journey from Paria, The crossing was 
probably in the vicinity of Fredonia, Arizona. 

47This could be Pipe Springs or Moccasin. Four more days are to bring Armijo to 
the Virgin River, and the determining factor in the identification of his route is 
the point at which he strikes this river. To reach a conclusion requires consideration 
of several matters. Going ahead to the mouth of the Virgin and working back from 
that definite point, as well as by taking the distance and the number of days’ travel 
from the Crossing of the Fathers, convinces me that Armijo reached the Virgin 
about half way between the present towns of Hurricane and Washington. I am 
the more certain because the day after reaching the Virgin he arrived at the mi 
River (identified as the Santa Clara). Also, an interception of the Virgin farther 
east is unlikely because of its involvement in deep canyons. The exact route from 
Kanab Creek to the Virgin cannot be traced, but it did not make the dip far to the 
south which Escalante made. Armijo probably traveled by Cane Beds and Short 
Creek, Arizona. 

The old country road leading from Hurricane to Pipe Spring and Fredonia 
probably follows roughly the Armijo trace. The present editor drove over this 
route from St. George to Bright Angel Point, on the north rim of the Grand Can- 
yon, in 1920. 

48The first and apparent identification of the Rio Severo would be the Sevier 
River of central Utah, as assumed by some students. (See J. J. Hill, The History of 
Warner’s Ranch and its Environs [1927], pp. 87-88.) A closer study, however, con- 
vinces one that this identification is incorrect. The Sevier River runs north, instead 
of south, and does not flow into the Colorado as does Armijo’s Rio Severo. The 
Virgin River is the only stream that can be the Colorado affluent which the Span- 
ish party follows; it meets all requirements. 

Armijo’s is not the only confusion of the Virgin and Sevier rivers, Thomas 
J. Farnham, in the Pictorial Edition of his Life, Adventures, and Travels in Cali- 
fornia (1849), pp. 318-20, tells of the adventures of an old trapper on the “Rio Se- 
vére,” which was most likely the Virgin River of today. In fact, the Virgin is a 
much more severe stream than the Sevier River. 

The Virgin River had been given other names previous to Armijo’s christening 
of it, Escalante had called it the Rio Sulfureo (Sulphur River) from the sulphur 
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21. Stopping: reconnaissance party went out. 

22. At the Milpas [Cornfield] River:** at this point the reconnais- 
sance party rendezvoused without mishap. 

23. At Calabacillas (Little wild squash] Arroyo.” 

24. Below [or beyond] the Milpas River.” 

25. We hit the Severo River again, from which point the recon- 
naissance party went out. 

26. Down the same river. 

27. Ibid. We found a settlement of Indians with rings in their noses. 
Nothing happened for these Indians are gentle and cowardly. 

28. Down the same river. 

29. At the slough of the same river.** 





springs by Hurricane, Utah, which enter the river and affect its waters near where 
the Escalante party crossed the stream. Jedediah Smith journeyed along the river in 
1826 and gave it the name of the President of the United States—Adams River. 
When —sometime during the 1830’s—it took on its present name has not been de- 
termined. 

Having been born and reared on this stream, I have a special interest if not affec- 
tion for it, even though J. C. Frémont, who ascended it in 1844, characterized it as 
“the most dreary river I have ever seen” (his Report of the Exploring Expedition 
[1845], p. 268). 


4°This must be the Santa Clara, which Jedediah Smith called “Corn Creek.” 
Along it Indians were raising corn when the first white men came to this country, 
and there they have continued to farm ever since. 

On Jedediah Smith’s journey down the Virgin in 1827 he turned up the Santa 
Clara to cross the Beaver Dam Mountains by the same route the modern highway 
(U.S. 91) takes, On his trip of 1826, Smith had descended the Virgin west from the 
site of St. George, Utah, and had found great difficulty in going through “The 
Narrows,” cut through the mountain range by the stream. So on his second trip, 
in 1827, Smith found a more satisfactory route by ascending the Santa Clara some 
twelve miles and then turning west. In finding this trail he was doubtless assisted 
by the Indians. Very likely Armijo learned of the route and of Smith’s traversal of 
it from the same Piutes, 

5°The little, striped, wild squashes, locally called gourds, still grow profusely 
along the Santa Clara River and at the arroyos that enter it. The wash named here 
was probably the one that enters the river just above the present Shivwit Indian vil- 
lage, where the road turns from the Santa Clara to effect a crossing of the mountain 
range to the west. 

51The camp of the 24th was probably west of the dividing ridge. 

52Descent of the long “Slope” would bring the party again to the Virgin River 
at the mouth of Beaver Dam Wash and near the present village of Littlefield, Ari- 
zona, They now follow the Virgin down to its junction with the Colorado. 


58During low water the Virgin frequently loses itself in the sand and terminates 
in a wire-grass and tule slough. 
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30. At the aforementioned river.“ 
31. At the same river the reconnaissance party rendezvoused. 


January 1. Again at the Rio Grande [Colorado]:** Citizen Rafael 
Rivera is missing from the reconnaissance party of the day 
before. 

2. Down the Rio Grande: rugged trail.** 

3. Ditto. 

4. Stopping: on this day the reconnaissance party went in search 
of Rivera. 

5. Stopping: reconnaissance party returned and did not find 
Rivera. 

6. At Yerba del Manso [a curative herb] Arroyo,” at which point 
the reconnaissance party goes out in search of Rivera. 

7. Stopping: waiting for the reconnaissance party. Citizen Rivera 
returned and announced that he had discovered the villages of 


5¢The entrance of the Muddy affluent, below former St. Thomas (site now 
covered by Lake Mead), reinforces the Virgin. 

55They have now reached the Colorado again, down which they will travel three 
days. In the meantime the guide, Rivera, had set out on December 31 to recon- 
noiter. He pushed ahead until he reached the Mojave Indian villages at the extreme 
southern point of Nevada’s boundary. Upon his return to the main party, after 
having been gone seven days, he reported that he had found the ford of the Colo- 
rado which he had used the previous year in going to Sonora. This bit of infor- 
mation, revealed in the entry of January 7, indicates that Rivera was familiar with 
the route from the Mojave villages on the Colorado River to the Mojave River and 
thence to the San Bernardino region. He was probably the one who suggested 
leaving the river at its abrupt southward bend, a little above present Hoover Dam, 
and taking a short cut across the desert to the Mojave River. 


56They do not cross the Colorado at the mouth of the Virgin, as did Jedediah 
Smith, but instead make their way over the rough country to the north of the 
Colorado, probably along the general route later used by the Mormons in reaching 
their head-of-navigation warehouse at Callville. 


57This was probably at the mouth of Las Vegas Wash, which enters the Colo- 
rado a little above Hoover Dam and near where the river turns abruptly southward. 
This is the logical place to leave the river to take the desert short cut and also to 
avoid the Black Canyon and other gorges of the Colorado. This point is only 
about twenty miles in an air line from the mouth of the Virgin. This would seem 
a short distance to have made in three days, but the distance traveled was much 
greater than the airline mileage, and besides, Rivera was out on his exploring tour 
and the main party would naturally travel slowly while they were seeking him or 
awaiting his return. 
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the Cucha Payuches and the Hayatas,®* and had recognized the 
ford where he had crossed the Rio Grande the previous year in 
going to Sonora. 


8. Stopping. Reconnaissance party looking for Rivera arrived with 
nothing to report and went out again. 
9. At Salado [Salty] Arroyo, with nothing new.” 
10. Ata dry lake. 


11. At the little spring of the turtle. 


58®The Hayatas are probably the Mojaves, who still live in the valley of the Colo- 
rado, on the Fort Mojave Reservation. 

The Cucha Payuches were a branch of the Pahutes, Some of these bands eked 
out an existence at various desert springs in southern Nevada. The tribe referred to 
could have been inhabiting Cottonwood Valley on the Colorado River, some 
thirty-five miles above the Mojaves, Lieutenant J. C. Ives, when exploring the Colo- 
rado in 1858, found Mojaves living in Cottonwood Valley, en in the country 
adjacent found “Bad Paiutes” prowling about. (Report upon the Colorado River 
of the West [1861], pp. 79-80). 

5°The party has now left the river and set out across the desert. It will take them 
six days to reach the River of the Payuches. The only river which answers the 
descriptions—is in about the right location and is long enough for the party to fol- 
low it for a day’s journey—is the Amargosa. It is eighty-five airline miles from the 
setting-out point on the Colorado and therefore could be reached in the six days. 
They probably traveled an almost due west course, one shown on the “General 
Map Showing Approximate Location of Better Known Springs and Wells in the 
Mojave and Adjacent Deserts, Southeastern California and Southwestern Nevada,” 
accompanying Water Supply Paper No. 224, U.S. Geological Survey. The trail 
shown on this map goes from Callville on the Colorado, westward by present 
Arden, and some eight miles south of Las Vegas. It is almost certain that Armijo 
did not go by the large, impressive spring at Las Vegas, for such an excellent water 
supply would have called forth a recognizable description. 

60°This was probably Cottonwood Spring, in the Spring Mountains, toward which 
the party would naturally direct its course in search of water. This spring, about 
seventeen miles from Las Vegas, later became a well-known stopping-place on the 
Old Spanish Trail and on the route from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. 

There are many diaries of subsequent trips over the route from here to San 
Bernardino, but there are wide discrepancies in the names and locations of springs 
and the distances between them. J. C. Frémont, in his Report of the Exploring 
Expedition gives valuable information of his eastward trip over this trail in 1844. 
However, his map and his journal do not correspond regarding the territory from 
the Amargosa to Las Vegas. The journal and map of G. H. Heap, Central Route to 
the Pacific (1854), better fit the geography. “The Diary of Dr. ‘Thomas Flint, Cali- 
fornia to Maine and Return, 1851-1855,” Hist. Soc. of So. Calif. Annual Publication 
1923, Pp. 16-20, gives information on this section of the route. See also, “By Ox Team 
from Salt Lake to Los Angeles, 1850; a Memoir by David W. Cheesman,” ibid., 
1930, pp. 294-300; Howard Egan, Pioneering the West, 1846 to 1878 (1917), pp. 
173-75; Jules Remy and Julius Brenchley, A Journey to Great-Salt-Lake City 
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12. At the pass without water.” 

13. At the Little Salty Springs.” 

14. At the River of the Payuches,® where a village was found: 
nothing happened for it was gentle. 

15. Down the same river. 

16. At the Salitroso [Alkali] River: where the reconnaissance par- 
ty rendezvoused without mishap. 

17. A day’s journey without water. 

18. At the lake of El] Milagro [Miracle].* 

19. At the Ojito del Malbpais [little spring of the lava beds, or bad- 
lands].° 

20. A day’s journey without any water. 





(1861), II, 416-41; the manuscript report by Lieutenant Sylvester Mowry of his 
military expedition over the route in 1855 (in the National Archives, Washington, 
D.C.); and various manuscript diaries in the Mormon Church archives in Salt Lake 
City. 

61There was a spring at the mountain pass west of Cottonwood Spring, but 
travelers frequently passed without noting it. See the David Cheesman memoir, 
Pp. 295. 

62This was probably Stump Spring, so called by Mowry and by later travelers, 
and listed by Heap, p. 104, as Aqua Escarbada. It may have been Resting Spring, 
or what Fremont called Hernandez’s Spring, from the tragedy enacted there just 
prior to Frémont’s arrival. 


88[dentified as the Amargosa River, or Bitter Creek. This stream flows south, 
then west around the point of the Black Mountains, and then turns northwest to- 
ward Death Valley, The trail followed it for several miles. 


This stream bed, generally dry, was a branch of the Amargosa (see Frémont, 
p- 264). In it was the Salt Spring, near which were the Salt Spring Mines, worked 
in the early 1850’s. See Heap, p. 106; Flint, p. 119; and the Mowry manuscript. 

85This was probably the spring which Frémont called Agua del Tomaso, Heap 
labeled Agua del Tio Meso, and later travelers called Bitter Springs. One of the 
long, so-called jornadas of the route extended the fifty desert miles from the Amar- 
gosa to this place. 

It is probable that the name given the water hole by Armijo refers to the dis- 
covery and happening which Heap (page 107) relates thus: “This spring is named 
after an old Mexican called Meso, who was styled Tio, or uncle, on account of his 
age. He discovered it when he and his party were nearly perishing with thirst. 

heir happy deliverance was celebrated by a great feast; he washed and dressed 
himself, and rambled about the place singing until he fell dead, killed by a stroke 
of apoplexy.” 

86Not identified. 
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21. At the arroyo of the Hayatas,” at the end of which comes in 
the trail from Moqui, traveled by the Moquis with the object 
of trading shells with the said Hayatas.® 

22. Up the same arroyo. 

23. Along this same arroyo; we ate a horse. 

24. Ditto. 

25. Ditto. 

26. Ditto; we ate a male mule belonging to Miguel Valdés. 

27. Along said arroyo we met the reconnaissance party with sup- 
plies and men from the ranch of San Bernardino.” 

28. San Bernardino Canyon.” 

29. Paraje [stopping place] of San Jose. 

30. At the fountain. 

31. At the San Gabriel Mission. 

I returned on March the first by the same route with no more 
mishap than the loss of tired animals, until I entered the Navajo 
country, by which nation I was robbed of some of my animals, and 
I arrived in this jurisdiction of Xemey [Jemez] today the 25th of 
April, 1830—signed Antonio Armijo. This is a copy. Santa Fe, May 
14, 1830,—Chavez. 


67The bed of the Mojave River. In subsequent years the trail struck it at various 
points. In the lower reaches, water was found in pools or could be dug for in the 
sand. 

88The traffic across the desert from the Mojave villages on the Colorado and 
from the Moquis beyond was already well established at the time of the first visit 
of white men to this region. See On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, ed. E. Coues, I, 
237. The river was discovered by Father Garcés on March 9, 1776, and by him 
named the Rio de las Martires (ibid., p. 238). The Armijo party is to travel six 
days up this stream. They are now on ground undoubtedly familiar to Rivera, if 
not to other members of the company. So a party is sent ahead for supplies, which 
come to the relief of the main group on January 27. 


69The mission station or ranch of San Bernardino was started in 1819. See G. W. 
Beattie, “San Bernardino Valley in the Spanish Period,” Hist. Soc. of So. Calif. 
Annual Publication 1923, pp. 17-18. Jedediah Smith had secured supplies here in 
1826 (ibid., pp. 23-24). 

70Beattie thinks that Armijo’s San Bernardino Canyon is the canyon of Cajon 
Creek. It is probable that Armijo followed farther up the Mojave River than does 
the modern highway. 
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Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
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the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, Senate by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster's Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek,or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to ot at italics. [Example: V.S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks ad telaned by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), PP: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

Marion Tinling 


(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28rd day of Sept., 1947. 


R. J. Gifford. 
(My commission expires Dec. 18, 1948.) 
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